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Topics of the Week. 


The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of “ The 
Grip of Honor,” “ For Love of Country,” and “ For 
the Freedom of the Sea,” has written for Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons a volume of reminiscences and anecdotes 
concerning his early missionary life in the Middle 
West. It will be <ntitled ‘ Recollections of a Mission- 
ary in the Great West.” It is composed in this author’s 
well-known dashing style, which gives a perceptible 
advantage to a subject that is usually treated from the 
point of view of a minister’s study, and it is said to be 
full of humor and has vivid pictures of home mission- 
ary life in the Western State of ten or fifteen years 


ago. 


Although the new edition of “ Lorna Doone,” in 
preparation at Harper & Brothers’, is not, strictly 
speaking, an édition de luxe, it will, nevertheless, be 
presented with binding, letterpress, and illustrations of 
considerable excellence. There will be thirty-two full- 
pagé half-tone iMustrations from photographs taken 
of the “ Doone” country expressly for this edition by 
Clifton Johnson. There will also be a photogravure 
portrait of Blackmore from the only drawing of him 
known to be in existence. The story will be preceded 
by two introductions, one by the author, which was 
especially written for Harper & Brothers several years 
ago, and the other by Clifton Johnson, descriptive of 
his work as illustrator of the novel. 


L. C. Page & Co. have in preparation a new novel by 


Gabrielle d’Annunzio. It will be brought out about 
the 1st of September, under the title of “‘ The Flame of 
Life.” It is said to be the strongest and most vivid 
piece of fiction that the Italian author has yet made, 


character, combined with considerable skill. Her forte 
is character portrayal, and in some instances she has 
followed this bent so far as to fail of action. Among 
her novels already published are “ Only an Incident,” a 
story of a country town; “The Knight of the Black 
Forest,” “ Criss-Cross,” ‘A Hard-Won Victory,” “ Lit- 
tle Venice, and Other Stories,” &c. She has now in 
preparation a novel, psychological in trend, soon to be 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. “I Myself Am 
Heaven and Hell” is the final title. This story, it is 
asserted, does not fall short in action, although the 
author’s character work is at its best. The tone of the 
work is sombre. 


Another book on Pompeii is shortly to come from 
the press of Dodd, Mead & Co. This is by M. Pierre 
Gusman, a young Frenchman of some distinction, who 
in 1894 sojourned in Italy with a traveling pension 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts. His first artistic work 
was a series of copies of Pompeian portraits. In 1896 
he made another set of copies of some less known 
paintings for the Sorbonne, and finally, in 1898, a third 
official mission gave him further opportunities for ex- 
tending his knowledge of the buried city. The forth- 
coming work will, therefore, be an artist’s survey of 
the ancient city rather than an archaeological study. 
Its principal significance is its interpretation of Pom- 
peian life in the light of the fine arts, but particularly 
in that of painting. 

“The Theatre And Its People,” by Franklin Fyles, 
will be published in the late Autumn by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. The aim of the work is to show the infi- 
nite detail involved in setting plays for the public. Mr. 
Fyles tells “‘ How a Theatre is Managed,” “ How Actors 
Are Trained,” “ How Plays Are Rehearsed,” “ The 
First Night of a Play,” ‘“‘ The Actors in Their Dressing 
Rooms,” “ Behind the Scenes on the Stage,” &c. 





Herbert S. Stone & Co. are publishing a new edition 
of the complete works of Edgar Allan Poe, said to be 
for the first time revised, after the author’s final manu- 
script corrections, by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
George Edward Woodberry, with many portraits, fac 
similes, and with pictures by Albert Edward Sterner. 
The edition comprises ten volumes, It is said to be 
the only complete uniform edition of this author's 
works. 


“The Referendum in America,” by Ellis Paxton 
Oberholtzer, late Fellow of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be published this Autumn by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. The author traces the growth of the idea 
of the referendum from the plan that was first sug- 
gested to American constitutionalists by the Swiss. 
The volume will undoubtedly contain much useful in- 
formation concerning the growth of the various State 
Constitutions in America. 





“The Shakespeare Country,” by John Leyland, 
which is in press at Doubleday, Page & Co.’s, will be a 
profusely illustrated volume covering the whole neigh- 
borhood of Stratford-on-Avon and the surrounding 
countries. It will particularly appeal, not only to per- 
sons interested in the scenes where Shakespeare spent 
his early life, but also to those who are fond of English 
country life as it is at present; for of the latter is 
given an interesting exposition through a series of 
photographic views. In letterpress, binding, and other 
mechanical features the volume is said to be all that a 


book-fancier may desire. 


Prof. Edwin B. Sparks of the University of Chicago 
has completed “ The Men Who Made the Nation,” :the 
publication of which was postponed from last Spring 
until this Autumn. In the meantime the author is said 
to have greatly amplified certain of his original con- 
ceptions. The forthcoming volume is in nowise a 
school textbook, although it may be advantageously 
used for supplementary reading. It is Prof. Sparks’s 
intention to show how the making of the United 
States from crude material by the slow process of evo- 
lution was achieved, for the most part, by twelve 
men who had been prominent at different periods. In- 
termingled with these men are many minor characters 
necessary to make a complete story from temporary 
Colonial rule to permanent Constitutional government. 
The text will be illustrated with reproductions of man- 
uscripts, drawings, and cartoons. The Macmillan Com- 
pany will publish the book. 


D. Appleton & Co. are about to publish “ Hungarian 
Literature,” by Dr. Zoltan Beothy, this being a new 
volume in the Literature of the World Series edited by 
Edmund Gosse. The author will describe the formative 
influences that followed the Magyar imitations of the 
ixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries down 
to the present time, when Hungarian literature has 
pete Haourh th mame of wach writes at J, | 
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His Relation to America—His Visit and Things 
He Said About Us. 


Whoever assisted at the greeting to Matthew Arnold, 
on his first public appearance in the United States, 
must have thought that in the City of New York, that 
stronghold of the Philistines, he had prepared for him- 
self an interested audience. And who calls to mind the 
unmistakable earnestness with which he was listened 
to and the evident anxiety to lose nothing that fell 
from his lips, attended as it was with almost insuper- 
ale difficulty, must have felt that he did not lack for 
disciples. There are authors and books that have set 
their mark upon the age and have met a readier ap- 
preciation in America than in the country of their ori- 
gin. The attitude of a people toward a prophet among 
themselves is apt to be one of protest or indifference. 
To prejudice and interest in the existing order of 
things the voice of the prophet is objectionable, and 
such influences have special potency in your insu- 
lar, sélf-complacent, unquestionable Englishman. “ It 
struck me,’”’ says Mr. Leslie Stephen, “that Arnold’s 
merits were even more fully recognized there [the 
United States] than in his own country.” 

It may be and doubtless is questioned how far an 
American appreciation of a. writer is by itself pre- 
sumptive evidence of his merit. But, considering the 
general tendency to disregard the voice of the for- 
eigner, “ charm he never so wisely,” America’s indorse- 
ment may be accepted as at least the voice of disinter- 
estedness and the verdict of conviction. And if Arnold 
is wisely appreciated here, there is in the fact a double 
satisfaction; for when speaking to Americans about 
America, he did not allow his tact (which, however, 
some have questioned the existence of) to impair his 
candor; and he could pay them no higher compliment 
than to “nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice,” 

Beyond the ties of blood and language, Arnold had 
a distinguishable American side to him, the recognition 
of which insured him easy terms, even with those 
whose faults, perhaps, as he saw them, he was not 
careful to spare, and he was conscious that what he 
said squared with what he really was to America. Be- 
sides, he had previously spoken out in “ A Word About 
America,” in a manner which fairly displayed his in- 
terest in her and disposition toward her. In this 
“Word ”’ he took his text from American writers. He 
quotes The Atlantic Monthly as saying that “ the hid- 
eousness and vulgarity of American manners are un- 
deniable.”” And this he produces after being charged 
with having himself spoken of American manners as 
vulgar. At the same time he says: “I do not remem- 
ber to have anywhere in my too numerous writings 
spoken of American manners as vulgar, or to have 
expressed my dislike of them. I have long accustomed 
myself to regard the people of the United States as 
simply the English on the other side of the Atlantic.” 
He quotes another American writer, who describes this 
country as “a world in which not one man in a hun- 
dred thousand has either the manners or the cultiva- 
tion of a gentleman.” Again, he quotes Mr. Lowell, 
describing his own Nation as “the most common- 
schooled and the least cultivated people in the world.” 
And, again, an American of reputation as a man of 
science tells him that he “ lives in a town of a hundred 
and fifty thousand people, of whom there are not fifty 
who do not imagine the first chapters of Genesis to be 
exact history.” 

But then at the same time that he is charged with 
having spoken of American manners as vulgar, he is 
informed that there are, all over the country, “in 
towns he never heard of, and never will hear of,” 
groups of people of the most shining culture. But 
when he considers who they are that constitute the 
great bulk of the Nation, what he knows of the same 
class elsewhere, what he has been able to learn from 
all sources in America itself, and with the results ap- 
parently wanting which those cultured groups may be 
expected to produce, he says that it is to him incredible 
that such groups exist, and that the writer, when he 
said groups should have said individuals. But he does 
not pronounce on the matter; he admits that he has 
not the requisite knowledge, but all he hears from 
Americans themselves points to the prevalence of the 
serious and the rowdy Philistine in American life, 
lowering it. He asks Americans to look into the mat- 
ter and see whether they really think that their civil- 
ization is much more satisfactory than his own. For 
the defects of both “a higher, larger cultivation,” he 
says, “a finer lucidity is what is needed.” 

Now in all this, and much more, there is not a single 
drop of bitterness, and it may be taken as Arnold's per- 
sonal introduction to the American people. He archly 
claims, as one who has spoken out on his own country, 
as having “an upper class materialized, a middle class 
vulgarized, and a lower class brutalized,” to have 
seipset:" Ash to, anihing eauiacantteceanee amie 


: ethos le of 





: detective type of religion, a narrow range 
‘of intellect and knowledge, @ stinted sense 
of beauty, and a low type of manners.” 
And in speaking of things both here and 
there, he was moved by a sincere desire to 
to be of some real service to both by direct- 
ing them to what he calls the “ humane 
life.” 

His interest in America was apparent at 
an early date. Mr. Yarnall in *‘‘ Words- 
worth and the Coleridges,” relates an inci- 
dent of his twenty-seventh year, which 
réveals this, and a desire to be in some wise 
identified with America. It was impossible 
for a man so open-minded and alert and 
devoted te such ideals, to remain uninter- 
ested in the tnstitutions of this country, and 
those qualities and this sympathy are 
recognized by the well informed of the 
American people. Such mannerisms as his 
own countrymen have laid to his charge 
do not offend hete. Uniformity is not 
looked for, or even desired, where eccen- 
tricity itself may pass for a commonplace. 
His manner might even have for an Ameri- 
can a peculiar attractiveness. He had a 
lightness of touch and the way of saying a 
serious thing with a thoroughly earnest 
purpose as an acted pleasantry, which is 
an American habit. 

The direct connection of his writings with 
American institutions, extends to“ A Word 
More About America” and “ Civilization 
in the United States." From a hearsay 
criticism he comes to a criticism from 
personal observation, comparing things 
here and in the United Kingdom and ad 
mitting the advantages the latter would 
derive from the assimilation of some of her 
institutions with those of the American 
type. At the same time he discerns, and 
thinks the American does not discern, 
what stands in the way of the solution of 
the “human problem,” and with remark- 
able lucidity of style passes in review whal 
goes toward making the sum of American 
civilization. He discusses what civiliza- 
tion is, and proceeds to try by a series of 
tests what he finds here. He discusses 
American practices in matters of form; 
the American woman; the value of the in- 
teresting, which American civilization 
lacks; distinction and beauty; the public 
press; and the self-deception, largely in- 
fluenced and encouraged by the secular 
and even by the religious press. He re- 
gards the future of the United States as, 
to England, of incalculable importance, 
and dreads, as England becomes more 
‘democratic, the predominance of the com- 
mon and ignoble in the predominance of 
the average man. “ For,"’ he says, “ the 
common and ignoble is human nature's 
enemy "’; distinction and beauty are 
needs, without which a civilization is in- 
sufficient. If we cannot eschew what 
flatters in us the common and ignoble, and 
approve things that are truly excellent, 
we are failures after ail. 

It is undeniable that Arnold was singu- 
larly free from that “‘ warp’ which is seen 
in most minds when giving a judgment 
upon things which are a part of their 
own existence. In the best culture of 
America that “warp” is less discernible 
than in that of almost any other nation- 
ality, and it would be interesting to see 
what estimate has been made of Arnold, 
as poet and critic, by her writers of the 
first rank, especially in their more recent 
utterances, which we hope to show in a 
future paper. A. BLACKWOOD. 


‘ 
The Frans Hals Fete in Haarlem. 

THE HAGUE, Aug. 5.—Haarlem has been 
the scene of some excitement and much 
interest to art lovers from any part of 
the world, for it has unveiled a fine statue 
to the great master, Frans Hals, and 
Haarlem counts now one more work of 
genius to her already rich store. 

Frans Hals, what a glorious name! And 
he has left it to Haaricm, the home of the 
rcemantic black tulip, and she rejoices that 
with it one of the greatest of Holland's 
sons was born within her walls. 

As poor as were his early days, just as 
richly did they furnish pictures to the 
world, and many of them were faultlessly 
represented in tableaux vivants by artists, 
levers of art, and private individuals of 
Haarlem. They were given in the theatre, 
where, too, a charming little drama in old 
Dutch was acted by a private club. The 
scenes were from Hals’s life, and Mr. Van 
Emmerik proved himself worthy of the 
task he assumed in the writing of the 
drama and the management of the féte. 

First was the room of Hals's drawing 
school, the children seated about their 
desks and tables working under the boy 
artist. Later, himself pondering over his 

with poverty surrounding him. 

Frans in the village inn, striv- 

the memory of his scolding 
his Xantippe, but, after all, 
to make his fame, for, driven 
from the worries of life, which he could 
illy tolerate, he sought ever the gayeties 
of his humble walks life, and jollity 
pervades every face he ever touched his 
trush to that was not intenged for a 
serious portrait of some gentleman or lady 
of his time Always happy, always life- 
loving, do the eyes of his pictures look out 
at you. Who can look at his “ 
and fail to fall in the jolliest of 
Who the gay “old bird"’ with 
outstretched hand and not wish to 
aiong with him, at least where 
went, if you held back from joining his 
lark? The famous picture, called * The 
Fool” in the modern catalogues, was 
made fascinating in the play The 
opens with Frans Hals's atelier, his pupiis 
hard at work cver a model seriously 
provided them by their master. Among 
them sat Ostade and Bronwer. The model 
Was posed as a minstrel, solemn and 
rious in song. This so long as the “ mees- 
ter’ was in the atelier, but no sooner was 
he gone out when down jumps the model, 


easel, 
Again, 
ing to drown 
wife at home, 
she helped 


poor 
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fnatches up his Patel pR to the delta’ 
of the small crowd, he were weary 
enough over their work, he sings them 
wicked ditties of Bacchus and love. I 
translate them, both from the old Dutch. 
The drinking song is one that Hals himself 
loved to sing. 
When Bacchus winks, be thou him kind, 
And foilow in his lead, with a 
Swick, swack, tibi, michi, kick. 


swick, 
He walks before, I walk behind; with a 
Tibi; michi, swick, swack, swick. 


if care comes, = ~— a cup, 

Swick, swack, s ‘ 
Then, like ©. man, et cae bear up, with a 

Tibi, michi, swt wigwack, swick, 

Could ever the sentiment of the song be 
better expressed than is expressed in the 
fTaée of this “fool serenader” as Frans 
Hals called him? In the midst of his sang, 
Frans Hals returns unnoticed into the 
atelier to find the minstrel in his true 
character. Instead of scolding the stu- 
dents he seized his brush and the fool sere- 
nader was forever glued to the canvas. 

The second song lays no claim to the 
moment described, but it is of the same or- 
der of vagabond sentiment: 


One night, when stars were crowding 
The clear high-vaulted blue, 

I thought I saw a weeping child, 
With neither hat nor shoe. 

Silently I heid my breath, 
Stepped lightly as an elf, 

Came nearer to the wee, worn thing, 
And found ‘twas Cupid's self! 

He turned with angry look to heaven, 
Clapped hands the stars to spurn— 

“No more,” he cried. “I shall henceforth 
My bow and arrows burn!” 


It is a quaint little bit, and furnishes as 
pitiful a picture as did Tom Moore in his 
rare little song of 
“Young Love once dwelt 

shed;” &c. 

But let us return to Frans Hals, who, 
with students™transfixed, works as only 
genius gan work, then sits down exhausted, 
trembling, fearing, at the marvelous results 
of a moment, as one must tremble who 
feels the touch of the divine spirit and 
knows not how it has worked within him, 
but sees only the proof before him in the 
work accomplished. One by one the stu- 
dents steal away, the model, too, is gone. 
Ostade and Bronwer alone remain to look 
silently on the living being that seems 
left behind on the canvas. Long they sit 
talking together over the occurrence that 
has just taken place. Hals, somewhat si- 
lent before the wet canvas, does not no- 
tice that a fourth person has entered the 
room. Seeing him, Ostade asks his er- 
rand. The stranger replies that he was on 
his way to England and had stopped to 
make the acquaintance of the great master, 
Frans Hals. After a little talk he begs to 
sketch his head. Hals consents. Bronwer 
and Ostade look on and are charmed at the 
skill of the stranger painter. The canvas 
was well covered. Frans Hals came for- 
ward to view it—seizes the stranger's hand 
and exclaims: “‘Gy zyt Van Dyck.” (You 
are Van Dyck.) ‘Dat ben ik,” was the 
reply, “and I have come to tell you that 
IT have come alone to prove to you my ad- 
miration of yourart.’’ lt was well for Van 
Dyck to say and to do, for Frans Hals was 
then unknown and always poor, whereas 
Van Dyck lived among Princes. 

The drama closes with happy home scenes 
from Frans Hals's life. Married happily a 
second time, though still very poor, the 
last .seene gives the Burgemeester of 
Haarlem, who has come to tell Frans 
Hals’s wife, Lysbeth, that the town of 
Haarlem has voted a pension to him of 
200 florins a year, with three wagons of 
‘turf and his house rent paid yearly so 
long as he shall live. Lysbeth falls, of 
course, on her knees, but the Burgemeester 
takes her hand and says: ‘ Not so, Lys- 
beth vrouwe, the fame of Frans Hals 
makes Haarlem great.’’ The curtain fell, 
the past centuries blotted out with the 
cares and joys of the master, with them, 
but we know now that the Burgemeester 
was right, for never has there been but one 
Frans Hals. 

MEVROUW HANKEN-PARKER. 
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License or Licence. 


Walter W. Skeat in Notes and Queries. 

It is impossible to settle the question of 
spelling such a word as “ licence "’ with any 
hope of finality. The only rule is to con- 
form with the prevailing fashion. Just 
now the fashion seems to be to spell the 
substantive with a ‘‘ce”™ and the verb with 
an “‘se,”’ to create an artificial distinction. 
There is no sense in this idiotic notion, 
which contradicts etymology and history. 
Historically the verb was merely coined 
out of the substantive, being suggested by 
the F. verb “licencier."” And historically 
| the substantive is only the F. “ licence,” 
where the F’. “ce” represents the ‘‘tia”’ 
of the Latin “ licentia,”” according to a rule 
| of which there is a very large number of 
examples. Nevertheless, it is not particu- 
Iurly uncommon to see “license” used 
a spelling for the substantive also; and 
this, at least, we might have been spared. 

Todd's “Johnson ”’ is instructive; it gives, 
for the substantive, the spelling ‘ licence " 
with a cross-reference only; but under 
“license "' is the remark that it is from the 
French “licence,” ‘‘and our own word is 
perhaps more frequently spelled ‘licence’ 
than ‘license,’”"’ Nine examples are ap- 
pended, in every one of which “licence” 
and there no instance of 

at all. The examples of the 
verb “to license”’ are truly curious. We 
are referred to a famous passage in Mil- 
ton's ** Areopagitica,’’ where the word oc- 
curs very often: ‘‘ There must be ‘licens- 
| ing’ dancers * * * thelutes * * * must 
be ‘licensed’ what they may say.” 

The evidence is carefully cooked, and the 
true spelling suppressed. Turn to the edi- 
tion by Prof. Hales, which follows the old 
copy, and behold! the true spelling gives 
“licencing” and “licenc’d”! The same 
page (p. 24) has also “ licencing.” 


as 


is 


appears; 
‘license ”’ 
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"PEARSON OF ORIEL. 


A Memoir That Is Largely Auto- 
biogta phical.* 

Mr. William Stebbing, Fellow of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, has recently com- 
pleted a life of Charles Henry Pearson, 
Fellow of Oriel, and Education Minister in 
Victoria, from an unfinished autobiography 
and from memorials of the latter prepared 
by his wife and friends. The memoir is in 
great part autobiographical,.but as ‘ The 
Story of My Life,”’ which only came into 
Mrs. Pearson’s hands after her husband's 
deuth, breaks off abruptly as he begins a 
new life in the new world he loved so well, 
this portion has been necessarily suppple- 
mented by the recollections of intimate 
university acquaintances and his political 
associates. Mr. Stebbing says, in his pref- 
ace, that having begun his work of editing 
with great reluctance as to his own ability, 
as his work has progressed he has been 
more and more filed with a real admira- 
tion—in which he hopes to make his read- 
ers share—‘‘for a character of singular 
charm in its combination of simplicity and 
variety: for the career of a student who 
was always something of a statesman, of 
a statesman who never ceased to be a 
student.’ 

Longman's imprint on a volume of auto- 
biography. or memoir has come to be un- 
derstood as virtually standing for the hall- 
mark of literary merit and interest; so 
that we take up the present volume’ with 
pleasurable anticipations fully realized by 
the Interest of the story, and the charm 
and lovableness of Mr. Pearson's char- 
acter; a feeling which perfectly accords 
with the impression made upon one by 
the portrait of the subject of the memoir 
which forms the frontispiece of this vol- 
ume. 

Mr. Pearson has led so varied a life—Fel- 
low of his college; lecturer on English lan- 
guages und literature, Kings College, Lon- 
don; Professor of Modern History in the 
same coilege, which was followed later by 
a Fellowship: editor of National Review, 
lectureships in history, Liverpool and Man- 
chester, Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
University of Melbourne; Headmastership, 
Woman's College, Melbourne; Free Educa- 
tion Commissioner, Victoria; Member of 
* Assembly, Victoria; Commissioner to Eng- 
land, Minister in Berry's Administration, 
without portfolio; Minister of Public In- 
struction for over four years in Victoria; 
Officier d'Instruction Publique, France; 
Secretary to Agent General of Victoria; as 
well as the author of numerous magazine 
articles, and books on history, politics, re- 
views, and critical essays, memoirs and 
verse, as well as being the subject of many 
other distinctions, all these showing what 
a strong claim Mr. Pearson has to our at- 
tention. Besides being the holder of all 
these public offices, not only was Mr. 
Pearson fortunate enough to be able to 
travel extensively, but entirely through his 
charming personality he succeeded in mak- 
ing friends all over the world. 


Charles Henry Pearson was born on Sept. 
7, 1830, at the Church Missionary College, 
Islington, of which his father was then 
Principal. His boyhood was passed there 
and at Tunbridge Wells, where his father 
was vicar of Holy Trinity Church, from 
1839 to 18355. His sister Carlotta says that 
Charles was a handsome boy, with large 
blue eyes, gentle and quiet, yet with oc- 
casional outbursts of violent temper, which 
were afterward rigidly suppressed. He was 
one of thirteen children, eight of whom 
grew up. They were refined, cultivated, 
and honorable men and women, several of 
whom rose to high distinction. Mrs. Pear- 
son accomplished the miracle wrought by 
many other English clergymen's wives, in 
effecting so much success on a very moder- 
ate income, but with the result that she 
was too much occupied to infuse warmth 
and gay light heartedness into the home at- 
mosphere, and the father being somewhat 
of an invalid, and of a somber temper, the 
home life was very austere. Recognizing 
the unusual powers of his fourth son, 
Charles, Mr. Pearson acted as his tutor and 
carefully developed them. A rule of the 
house was that Latin was to be commenced 
on the sixth birthday, which Charles ac- 
cordingly did, but no provision was made 
for amusement or pastime, which left in- 
delible traces on his mind and character. 
Mr. Pearson traces the early ancestry on 
both sides of the family, his Grandfather 
Pearson being one of the most eminent 
surgeons in London and twice refusing a 
baronetcy, which he was offered through 
Lord Wellesley’s influence. His mother, 
Harriet Pullar, was equally well connected, 
but while too well educated to be Calvin- 
ists, both the father and mother were so 
influenced by the tone of the Evangelical 
school that the most innocent amusements 

from dancing to the theatre—were forbid- 
den; their greatest dissipation being at- 
tendance at a Bible society or missionary 
meeting. 

In 1843 young Pearson went to Rugby, 
where the classical training received from 
his father stood him in such good stead 
that he was the youngest but one of a class 
of over sixty, and the head pupil. Mr. 
Pears who entered Rugby a year after 
Dr. Arnold's death, is not disposed to think 
| the latter accomplished such marvelous re- 
sults, but, whether we agree with him or 
not, the Rugby chapter will be found most 
interesting. Pearson's best known contem- 
poraries were Waddington, John Conning- 
ton, William Arnold, Lawrence and Gosch- 
en. William Arnold, a son of the great 
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doctor, became an officer in the Indian 
Army, and ts best known through his novel, 
“ Oakleigh,” a pleture of military society 
in India before the mutiny so faithfully 
drawn, and.from easily recognized models, 
that he was boycotted by his mess. The 
remainder of the story, and the way he 
was finally allowed to become Inspector of 
Schools--following the family destiny—is 
one of the most interesting stories in the 
book. Lawrence, the author of “ Guy Liv- 
ingstone,” was also at Rugby at this time, 
and we get an interesting glimpse of this 
man, both as an author and in private life. 
But Mr. Pearson is surely unnecessarily 
hard upon Lawrence when he says that, 
while his work may now be entirely for- 
gotten, for some years Lawrence's novels 
‘‘ were the delight of miiliners, apprentices, 
and fast undergraduates.” Have “Guy Liv- 
ingstone"’ and some of Lawrence's other 
work no admirers in the America of to- 
day? 

From Rugby, from which Pearson was 
not expelled, but removed by his father at 
the request of the Headmaster, he passed, 
after an interval, to King’s College, Lon- 
don, and finally entered Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, where, after a year's residence, he 
succeeded in gaining a scholarship at Ex- 
eter College. His views as to the educa- 
tional systems of these various colleges— 
there being a wide. difference in their 
methods—will be found most interesting. 
Gaining a first class in 1852, Pearson de- 
cided to study medicine, and entered St. 
George’s Hospital. The many changes thus 
involved won him numerous friends, and 
in 1854, winning a scholarship at Oriel, we 
find him again taking up residence at Ox- 
ford. 

The remainder of the book is crowded 
full of incidents connected with the course 
of Mr. Pearson's life. A serious illness led 
to it being pronounced impossible for him 
to continue the study of_medicine, and he 
was for nine years altogether lecturer and 
professor at King’s College, London. The 
salary was small, only about a thousand 
dollars a year, but as his duties required 
only eight hours a week for thirty weeks 
in the year he had a great deal of time to 
devote to other pursuits, part of which he 
utilized in literary work, his first paper 
being for The Saturday Review, then late- 
ly established, which brought him regular 
employment, as well as many new friends. 

It is impossible to attempt to follow in 
detail a life so rich both in changes and 
friendships. But whether Mr. Pearson is 
describing his adventures in travel or so- 
ciety, or some portion of his lifework, he 
interesting. His travels cover a 
including Poland, India, Austra- 
in which latter country he 
including God- 


is equally 
wide field, 
lia, and America, 
made Annumerabile friends, 
kin, Richard &rant White, Ticknor, Long- 
fellow, Agassiz, Lowell, Holmes, Norton, 
Wendell Phillips, Bowen, Fields, and Em- 
erson, as well as many others in the West 
and South. The sketches he gives of our 
own countrymen are unusually charming, 
as witness this of Charles Eliot Norton, in 
whom he fully recognizes a claim to be in- 
cluded in what Holmes calls the “ Brahmin 
type of New England": 


In Norton, as afterward in Judge Force 
of Illinois, I found that peculiar refine- 
ment and scholarly taste which we are apt 
to associate in England with the intellectual 
side of an aristocratic soclety, mellowed by 
centuries and traditions. What made it 
more charming in Norton was his thorough 
sympathy with the primitive habits of a 
New England village, and with the demo- 
cratic tone of American institutions. 


most interesting to dwell 
many friendships; people 
was brought into any rela- 
strong desire to 


It would be 
upon Pearson's 
with whom he 
tionship feeling a very 
know him for himself. 


Pearson's circle of acquaintances waslarge 
and various. It comprised a iarge propor- 
tion of the eminent men of letters in Eng- 
land, and many on the Continent of Europ? 
and in the United States. He had been Ma- 
eaulay’s guest. B. Thorpe, Gairdner, W. 
Shirley, Stubbs, and H. C. Coxe of the Bod- 
leian discussed with him points of mediae- 
val antiquities. Duffus Hardy deferred to 
him—‘“ such a scholar as yourself.” Sir 
Henry Maine spoke of his * great learning.” 
Dr. Furnivall recognized his insight into 
archaic literature. He was the confidant of 
F. D. Maurice, and at the same time had 
won the warm regard of his provost, the 
most orthodex of the orthodox, Dr. Haw- 
kins. J. 8. Brewer lamented the threatened 
loss of him as a colleague—‘* What we shall 
do at King’s College without you I really 
do not know.’ Mr. Gladstone read with 
peculiar interest his letter on middle-class 
education. Dr. W. Alexander, now Irish 
Primate, who had competed for it with 
him, and also W. Thomson, afterward 
Archbishop of York, spoke with admiration 
of his Oxford prize poem, “ The Death of 
Jacob.” * * * He was on familiar terms 
with Bishop Fraser, Deans Stanley and 
Church, Mark Pattison, Goldwin Smith, 
Hutton, Cunningham, and Mill. Jowett, not 
given to confidences, explained to him his 
views on Church and State. * * * Amer- 
icans like Wendell Phillips, C. E. Norton, 
and George Ticknor did not forget in Eng- 
land the friendship they had begun across 
the Atlantic. Victor Hugo addressed from 
Jersey an expression of lively gratitude 
to the writer of a review—‘ bien remarqua- 
ble et bien élevé"’—of ‘‘ Les Misérables.” 
D. G. Rossetti declared that he “ evidently 
knows a great deal about my subject, 
more than I can pretend to do on some 
points, and his hints shall not be lost on 
me.”’ 


to touch largely upon the 
Australian life, both sheep farmer and 
in connection with and colleges, 
and the details of his private life, including 
his marriage there, and the pleasure he 
found in the companionship of his three 
young daughters. But above all in interest 
is his career as Minister of Education in 
Victoria, the results accomplished being 
simply marvelous. 3ut this is quite too 
varied and long a story to be gone into 
here, nor can his literary work be adequate- 
ly described; so that for all these and many 
other interesting details the reader must 
be referred to the book itself, which in a 
little over 300 pages gives a most inter- 
esting account of a long, varied, useful, 


One would like 
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and happy life, of which the pleasantest 
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days—outside the separation from friends 
and home society—were those passed in 
Australia. 

In May, 1894, Mr. Pearson died, the news 
being a great shock to his friends in all 
parts of the world, and especially in Vic- 
toria, where prominent members of its 
Assembly spoke in terms of the highest 
praise of one ‘‘ who left not a single ene- 
my.’ Mr. Stebbing adds: 


The regrets of the great colony of Vic- 
toria were its payment to Charies Pearson 
for the surrender, possibly, of political 
honors at home, probably of literary re- 
nown higher even than that he acquired, 
certainly of ease. They have not been 
enough to satisfy his admiring friends, who 
sorrow over a career in their opinion not 
completely fulfilled. He himself, on the 
whole, had reason to be content. It was his 
will to assist at the making of a nation, 
and to use in its accomplishment faculties 
which only thus could have been fully 
developed. The question of rewards was 
not his business. He has laid it down that 
‘simply to do one’s work in life and to 
abide the issue” is the noblest training 
for souls, and he kept his own rule. 


Love and Horse Breaking.* 

When Miss Edith Ellery sees Paul 
Brown bestriding a bucking bronco, and 
has found out that the young man has 
all the ways and manners of a gentleman, 
she says to herself, ‘‘ It seems to me that 
he has made of himself a very uncommon 
sort of a horse breaker.”’ Edith is from 
one of the large Eastern cities and is pay- 
ing a visit to her married brother who 
lives on the K 6 Ranch, Wyoming. When 
Edith arrived at a solitary way station 
on the Union Pacific Railroad and was 
almost lost, it was Paul Brown who acted 
as her guide. Edith wonders at the nice 
manners of the cowboy. Paul is hired by 
her brother to break in the colts on his 
ranch Edith is half under promise to 
marry the wealthy Mr. Marshall Wood- 
bury. If she took Woodbury for a hus- 
band it would have been not much for 
love, but for social position. On the ranch 
Paul assists Edith in many ways. She 





wonders what are the reasons why an ed- | 
ucated man should follow the calling of | 


horse breaking. She sympathizes with him. 
She is saddened when she is told that the 
life of the horse breaker is invariably a 
short one. She induces Paul to tell her his 
history. The trouble has been that Paul's 
father was a rather hard man, who was 
always finding fault with him. For the 
slightest infraction of the rules set down 
by Brown, Sr., there was a row. Paul's 
mother was dead. Then Edith falls in 
love with Paul. There is a wild girl on 
the ranch, Artalissa by name. She is 
the maid of all work. Artalissa is a flirt. 
She has made up her mind that Paul must 
marry her. When the man declines the 


girl's advances she plots against Paul. A | 


couple of horses are stolen, and she ac- 
cuses Paul. Edith clears him, Mr. Mar- 
shall Woodbury ig forgotten, and Miss 
Edith marries Paul. Mary E. Stickney'’s 
story is a pleasing one and full of Western 
reminiscences, Ladies do not often in- 
dulge in horse stories, but the author of 
“Brown of Lost River" can spin a very 
good equine yarn, 

*BROWN OF LOST RIVER A Story of the 


West. By Mary E. Stickney. New York: 
Db, Appleton & Co, §1. 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for THe New York Times SATuR- 
DAY REVIEW. 
By William L. Alden. 

LONDON, Aug. 5.—I wonder if the letters 
written from New York to The Daily Ex- 
press by Mr. R. H. Sherard have been cop- 
ied by the New York press. Mr. Sherard 
made the passage in the steerage of one of 
the French transatlantic steamers, and 
passed through the ordinary experience of 
an immigrant at Ellis Island. The story 
which he tells is not adapted to fill the in- 
telligent American with patriotic pride. 

There need not be the least question as to 
its truth. Mr. Sherard is not the sort of 
man who is guilty of journalistic ‘‘ fakes.” 
His account of the treatment which emi- 
grants receive on board the steamers of the 
Compagnie Transatlantique is precisely 
what I should have expected from my 
knowledge of the way in which the cabin 
passengers on board one of the company's 
steamers were treated some years ago, 
while the steamer was in Quarantine in 
New York harbor. The picture which he 
gives of the cruelty practiced toward the 
unfortunate immigrants who arrive in 
America without sufficient money to meet 
the’ requirements of the statute, or in a 
state of health which does not satisfy the 
examining physician, is simply revolting. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Sherard has not 
gone through with his painful experience 
in vain. Surely the assertions made in his 
letters cannot be suffered to pass unno- 
ticed, and surely the moment they are sub- 
stantiated to the satisfaction of the Fed- 
eral authorities there will be a cleansing of 
the Ellis Island stables. 

This is not the first time that Mr. She- 
rard has undergone personal suffering and 


which ought to be abolished. His book con- 
cerning the unhealthy and dangerous occu- 
pations in which English men, women, and 
children are employed made a stir here a 
few years ago. What he did then and what 
he has just done may be called good report- 
ing, but it is equally good philanthropy. 
He is a man of scholarship and genius, 
though for some reason he has never yet 
occupied the place to which his abilities en- 
title him. Naturally those whose brutality 
he has expdsed in connection with the 
treatment of immigrants at New York will 
| deny what he has said, but I have not the 
least hesitation in saying that whatever 
Mr. Sherard has written in the premises 
will be found to be the precise truth. 
*,* 

It is announced that we are to have a 
new series of the *‘ Diary ’’ of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. When her “ Diary ” was first pub- 
lished it was generally known that it was 
only a small part of what she had writ- 
ten. The editor had, with the permission 
of Mme. Bashkirtseff, omitted more than 
he had printed. Mr. Gladstone made the 
book known in England, and it had an 
enormous sale. Doubtless the new volume 
will have nearly as large a sale. After 
all that we may say as to the morbid 
character of the ‘‘ Diary,’”’ and the neurotic 
nature of its author, it was undeniably in- 
teresting, and for one I have always had 
a kindly feeling, born of pity, for the poor 
little Mongolian minx, as The Saturday 
Review once called her. Of course she 
was posing when she wrote her “ Diary,” 
for she was posing throughout her entire 
life, but for all that no one can read the 
“Diary ’”’ without perceiving that it gives 
a truthful picture of a young woman's 
heart. It is a “human document,” as 
Marie Bashkirtseff herself called it, and 
if Mr. Gladstone found it interesting, we 
need not be afraid to follow his example, 
especially as it is not a novel, 

*,* 





Mr. George Moore has reverted to his 
ancestral character. That is to say, he 
has become a violent Irishman. When he 
published his “ Confessions of a Young 
Man,” only twelve years ago, he hated 
Ireland. He said that “an original hatred 
of my native country” was one of the 
two dominant notes in his character. Also 
he said, ‘“AH the aspects of my native 
country are violently disagreeable to me, 
and I cannot think of the place I was 
born in without a sensation akin to nausea, 





* * * I am instinctively averse to my 
own countrymen; they are at once remote 
and repulsive.’"” To-day Mr. Moore is so 
passionately fond of everything Irish that 
he wishes to have the Irish language taught 
in Irish schools. Moreover, he insists that 
Irish is the proper language for literature. 
English has, he maintains, become cor- 
rupted by commerce, and is no longer fit 
for the expression of noble and poetic 
ideas. He would retain it as the language 
of trade and commerce, but literature 
should henceforth be written in Irish. I 
quite agree with Mr. -Moore that Irish 
would be an admirable language for the 
use of certain novelists. If nine-tenths of 
the novels that are published every week 
in London were written only in Irish, no- 
body would be troubled to read them. I 
should be sorry to see Mr. Moore's books 
published in Irish only, for they are too 
good to be lost in any such way. What is 
the meaning of this latest extravagance on 
the part of Mr. Moore no one seems to 
know. Perhaps he is beset with tempta- 
tions to belong to other nations, so far as 
his profession of authorship is concerned. 
Some years ago he made the awful an- 
nouncement that-he would write no more 
in English, but that all his future novels 
would be written in French. He did not 
keep his vow, and probably he will not 
now abandon the English for the Irish 
language. 


*,* 


There is to be a new literary and po- 
litical weekly, to be sold for fourpence, and 


to be modeled on The Spectator. We have 


danger in order to bring to light evils | 





Outlook at threepence, and now we are to 
have a fourpenny review. The Londoner 
by the by seems to be doing well, and the 
same may be said of The Review of the 
Week, which has recently raised its price 
to sixpence. It is certainly a good six- 
penny worth—provided, of course, the 
reader does not object to its politics. It is 
what is called pro-Boer paper, although 
I presume that its conductors would repu- 
diate the accusation of want of loyalty. 
Still the number of people in England who 
admire the Boers and believe that the war 
was solely the work of Mr. Chamberlain is 
at present very small, and a paper that 
should depend upon them for its support 
would have a circulation that would be in- 
visible to the naked eye. 
s,* 

The other day I saw in an American 
paper that the title of Mr. Kipling’s new 
novel is to be a combination of alleged 
Hindustani words, the meaning of which 
no one who does not know Hindustani 
would understand, and I doubt if even the 
Queen's Hindustani teacher would under- 
stand them. I do not say that the title 
was not given correctly, for it is a matter 
concerning which I know nothing. Only I 
remember that about six months ago an- 
ether American paper announced the title 
of the same novel, and asserted that it was 
a combination of alleged Hindustani words 
quite different from those given by the 
last paper. In the circumstances I think it 
would be well to wait until either Mr. Kip- 
ling or his publishers announce the name of 
the book. The joke of inventing a name for 
it which looks like Hindustani will pail 
after a time, 


Among the books of the week is Mr. Mor- 
ley Roberts’s ‘‘ Descent of the Duchess.” 
It is very clever, very readable, and de- 
cidedly humorous. It shows the author in 
a new light, and I am not sure that he has 
not at last found precisely his best field 
Mr. Roberts lived long enough in Western 
America to know the Western American. 
The average "nglish writer conceives of 
him a man with three names—the first of 
them being of course Scriptural—closely 
connected with pork. He may be amusing, 
but he is certainly very unlike the genuine 
American as those who live at home know 
him, 


o,* 


There is a small discussion in progress in’ 


the newspapers as to the origin of the 
name ‘ Red Pottage,’’ and Miss Cholmon- 
deley’s reason for giving it to her book. 
The general opinion seems to be that it is 
a reminiscence of the pottage for which 
Esau sold his birthright. This may be 
true, but who discovered the color of that 
historic pottage? We are told that it had 
a pleasant smell, especially to a hungry 
man, but we are told nothing as to its col- 
or. However, the question, why did Miss 
Cholmondeley call her book “ Red Pot- 
tage’ is not an important one. Probably 
she thought it would be a good selling 
title, and probably she also felt sure that 
no one else had used it. That she was 
right in the first supposition is shown by 
the discussion which I have just men- 
tioned, which is equivalent to many col- 
umns of paid advertisement. 
*,* 

Mr. Guy Boothby has published another 
novel—‘ The Prince of Swindlers.” I 
haven't read it, and I say so unblushingly. 
I have several things to do—earning a liv- 
ing among others—and the man who under- 
takes to read Mr. Boothby’s incessant nov- 
els would have no time left for any other 
occupation. I gather, however, from the 
press notices that the book is entirely 
characteristic of the author, and having 
said that, there is nothing more to be said. 

o,° 

Quantities of new novels are promised for 
the Autumn season, many of them being 
written by men and women who usually 
write what {s worth reading. But whether 
they really see the light this Autumn de- 
pends net so much on the publishers as on 
Prince Tuan and the Dowager Empress, 
and no one can yet guess what they will do. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


Mark Twain’s Debut. 
From ‘‘ The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyberg."’ 
By Mark Twain. 

In my view, a person who published 
things in a mere newspaper could not prop- 
erly claim recognition as a literary person; 
he must rise away above that; he must ap- 
pear in a magazine. He would then be a 
literary person; also he would be famous— 
right away. These two ambitions were 
strong upon me. This was in 1866. I pre- 
pared my contribution, and then looked 
around for the best magazine to go up to 
glory in. I selected the most important one 
in New York. The.contribution was ac- 
cepted. I signed it ‘* Mark Twain,”’ for that 
name had some currency on the Pacific 
Coast, and it was my idea to spread it all 
over the world, now, at this one jump. The 
article appeared in the December number, 
and I sat up a month waiting for the Janu- 
ary number, for that would contain the 
year’s list of contributors, and my name 
would be in it, and I should be famous, and 
could give the banquet I was meditating. 

I did not give the banquet. I had not 
written the “‘Mark Twain” distinctly; it 
was a fresh name to Eastern printers, and 
they put it “Mike Swain” or “Mac 
Swain," I do not remember which. At any 
rate, I was not celebrated, and I did not 
give the banquet. I was a literary person, 
but that was all—a buried one; buried alive, 


René Bazin, in his book on the “ Italians 
of To-day,”’ published by Henry Holt & Co., 
makes the somewhat astonishing statement, 
on the authority of Count Joseph Grabin- 
ski, that “the real and most dangerous 
agents of rural Socialism are the 
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A Book for All 
Readers, 


Designed as an Aid to the Collection, 
Use, and Preservation of Books, and 
the Formation of Public and Private 
Libraries. By AINSWORTH RAND 
SPOFFORD. 12°. Half vellum. $2.00, 


Mr. Spofford, whose life has been spent 
amongst books, is certainly wll quali- 
ified to write this volume. Among the 
subjects treated by him are the follow- 
ing: The Choice of Books—Book-Buy- 
ing—The Art of Book-Binding— Book 
Plates—The Art of Reading—The Man- 
agement of Libraries—The Qualifications 
of Librarians—Cataloguing—Poetry and 
Humor of the Library—Rare Books, etc. 


AHistory of Political 
Parties inthe United 
States. 


Being an Account of the Political Parties 
since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, together with a consideration 
of the conditions attending their for- 
mation and development; and with 
a reprint of the several Party Plat- 
forms. By JAMES H. HOPKINS. 8°, 
$2.00, 


A clear, concise history of American 
politics, which should be at the elbow of 
every statesman and politician, as well 
as the student of history. The author is 
a true historian; his book is not a mere 
array of dry fact, yet it is not biased by 
personal opinion. Beginning with the first 
crystallization of public sentiment in this 
country, we follow the development of 
party, through successive elections, down 
to the coming campaign. A valuable ap- 
pendix, arranged for easy reference, con- 
tains, among other things, a copy of 
every platform, from the rise of party to 
to the present day. 


Richelieu 


And the Growth of the French Power, 
By JAMES BRECK PERKINS, LL.D., 
author of “France Under Mazarin,’ 
etc. No. 29 in the HEROES OF THE 
NATIONS SERIES. Fully illustrated. 
12°, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


The great Cardinal Richelieu has not 
lacked bik aphers His character has 
been probed and his actions have been 
sifted by many pens. He has been de- 
picted, more or less accurately, in the 
current fiction of our day, and in so 
many roles that we do not know just 
how to take him. This very fact should 
make a new work on Richelieu find wel- 
come place, There has been need of 
some one to take this great mass of in- 
formation and mold it into convenient 
compass, omitting the non-essentials and 
presenting to the average reader a com- 
prehensive view of the man and the in- 
fluence he had upon his own times. 
James Breck Perkins, author of ‘* France 
Under Mazarin,” ‘* France Under the 
Regency,’’ ete., has shown not only a 
comprehensive grasp of the course of 
French history, but an ability to present 
his facts through the medium of a clear 
and charming style. 


Seneca’s Tranquillity 
of Mind 
and Providence. 


Two Essays translated by WILLIAM B, 
LANGsSpDORF, Ph, D., Litt. D., Profes- 
sor of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture in Miami University. 16°, $1.00. 


A dainty pocket volume is one issued 
by the Putnams, containing the trans- 
lation of two of Seneca’s essays, “‘ Tran- 
quillity of Mind’’ and “ Providence.’’ 
“* Seneca is without question one of the 
most brilliant names in Roman litera- 
ture, and owing to the eloquence, the 
epigrammatic setting, and the intense 
earnestness that distinguish his ethical 
writings his influence upon posterity has 
been profound.’’ He was called the 
‘‘greatest man of his age’ by Dito, 
‘* the prince of erudition ’’ by Pliny, and 
a ‘‘wise man and a fit tutor for a 
prince "' by Tacitus. The ethical truths 
that Seneca expounded remain the same 
to-day, and Professor William Bell 
Langsdorf has translated these two 
greatest of the old philosopher's treatises 
so that they have lost little or none of 
their original simplicity and power. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 WEST 23D ST., New York. 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, London. 
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show that the Italian Government has more 
respect for free speech than Russia 
and Germany. Such a statement could 
hardly be made of primary teachers in 
either of these countries, and, perhaps, 
scarcely here, when we call to mind the 
case of President Andrews of Brown, 
Bazin's book is a most timely one, and 
throws much light on the ot ¢ 
in the seo ae 
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“Comments Readers Offer on Some 


Familiar Ones. 


PENDLETON DUDLEY, Saranac Inn, 

WN. Y., writes concerning James Newton 
Baskett’s “As the Light Led”: “I must 
Join several of your readers who have ex- 
‘pressed their disapproval of your review of 
James Newton Baskett’s "As the Light 
Led.’ To me, who was raised in Missouri, 
there is little in Mr. Baskett’s story that 
does not ring absolutely true. He has writ- 
ten of Missouri rural life in the sixties, 
when religious controversies raged hot and 
furious, and he has done it in a way to 
gratify every Missourian who lived during 
that heated period or who has heard the 
story from older lips. And Mr. Baskett 
has not only given a vivid picture of those 
stirring days, but he has wrought into his 
picture some charming nature touches that 
render his effort an artistic triumph. Mis- 
sourians—men bred to the name—know the 
rich natural qualities of the State and its 
citizens, and they will not fail to see that 
Mr. Baskett has written with peculiar sym- 
pathy and insight. 

“The men and women of ‘As the Light 
Led’ are living souls. If one would know 
the type of man who made the Middle 
West he should read Mr. Baskett's story. 
Bent Hickman, the hero, is such a°man, 
powerful of soul and mind, crudely 
equipped ™ culture and learning, but rich 
in honesty, perseverance, and those iron 
qualities that made such men push the 
West forward with mighty progress—and 
withal a man of some weakness. Bent 
Hickman is not a latter-day hero, who is 
wont to live in the rattle of swords and 
the smell of blood, but a rugged Middle 
West farmer and cattle dealer, who holds 
one’s sympathy and interest. Mr. Baskett 
has laid bare the soul of this man and he 
has gone about his task in a sane and win- 
ning way. 

“Nannie Ditmer, whom Dick loves, is a 
most delightful creation and no unfit ad- 
dition to the charming heroines of fiction 
who live simple lives. The other charac- 
ters of this story are honestly drawn and 
in lines firm enough to be recognized by 
any reader. The Missourian will recognize 
in them some of his acquaintances, no 
doubt. It seems to me that the story is 
fresh, natural, and unconventional. It is 
a study of men and women moving among 
scenes new to most readers, and it has 
enough sprightliness and incident to make 
it a popular success.” 


VIVIAN HUBERT, New. York, writes 
concerning James Lane Allen’s “ Reign of 
Law": ‘‘ James Lane Allen's latest work, 
‘The Reign of Law,’ well deserves the 
recognition and wide appreciation it has 
won. It is pleasing to note that the pop- 
ular mind occasionally turns from light 
and trivial literature to dwell upon mat- 
ters of a more serious nature. The book 
is undoubtedly one of the strongest and 
most realistic character studies among all 
the modern so-called ‘purpose novels,’ 
and in poetic feeling, wit, and interpreta- 
tion of nature, it stands far above the 
average, 

“The story opens with an allegorical 
description of a Kentucky hemp field. The 
subtle beauty and charm of this chapter 
make it a delightful introduction and an 
ideal setting for what is to follow. Mr. 
Allen deals openly with many theological 
questions which sooner or later arise in 
the mind of every thinking person. 

“Among the subjects touched upon none 
is more interesting or vital than that of 
belief. There may be said to be two kinds 
of religious faith portrayed in the book. 
The one, belonging to a nature, never 
thinking, never doubting, full of an im- 
plicit trust In the Bible in its most literai 
sense, blindly ignorant of the fact that it 
was written to appeal to men whose minds 
could not grasp the scale or principle 
tpen which the universe was built. Such 
was the faith of the father of David, the 
hero of the story. The other, the final 
belief of David, we may call the new faith 

“It is the outcome of the great strides 
which have been made in science. It has 
begun to confirm and express in modern 
ideas many of the teachings of Christ. 
For example, evolution shows us _ how, 
after innumerable years of mad and hid- 
eous conflict between life and death, man 
at last came upon the This was 
the man. Darwin has given 
us a theory which accounts for 
the innumerable genera and species of an- 
imal vegetable life. This has super- 
seded the idea of special creation. 

“ MNundreds of other such examples might 
be given, but the are sufficient to 
explain my meaning. I think I may safely 
say that Darwinism, when correctly un- 
derstcod, will do more to strengthen the 
waning faith in religion than any other 
agency known. Those who wish to pursue 
this subject further or feel their religious 
belief wavering would do weil to read 
those three remarkable books by John 
Fiske, ‘The Destiny of Man,’ ‘The Idea 
of God,’ and ‘ Through Nature to God.’ 

“By far the strangest thing to me in 
the whole book was the wonderful way 
in which David's faith was again restored 
to him by his great love for Gabriella. 
The idea is truly very sentimental, but I 
doutt much whether it is practical or 
scientific.” 


BELLE MOSES, New York, also 
of “The Reign of Law”: “Some weeks 
ago in these columns the reading public 
was commended for its appreciation of Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s new novel, ‘The Reign 
of Law,’ and yet it seems to me that the 
approbation so justly won has been per- 
4unctorily given, simply because Mr, Allen 
das assumed the task of a prophet and is 
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preaching in his own country—this land of 
liberty, where dogma and intolerance lurk 
{n the very church spires. 

“We cannot justly estimate the value of 
what Mr. Allen has given us, because we 
‘see through a glass darkly,’ but we feel 
the golden truth in the book—the purity of 
purpose, the universal religion, that 
breathe through every page. We say of 
the author: 

“ «This man is good; he follows the broad- 
est principles with sincere intent. No doubt 
he practices much that he preaches, and 
the wisdom he sets forth has been rooted 
in experience.’ Yet what has he chosen for 
his text? A field of hemp—a man and a 
woman; a man with the universal name of 
David. Any man whose moral strength lies 
in the conception of an infinite God might 
be his David, as any woman, the Heaven- 
sent comforter of such a man, might be his 
Gabriella. 

“And the ‘mystery Immortal,’ as the 
author says, ‘ which is in the hemp and in 
our souls, in its bloom and in our passions, 
by which our poor brief lives are led up- 
ward out of the earth for a season, then 
cut down, rotted and broken ’—what is it 
for? The service of that infinite God which 
no church can hold nor sect restrain. 

‘Mr. Allen’s longing is for true brother- 
hood—for the time when one honest man 
will say to another: ‘ Your conception of 
God is not mine; you cannot tell if yours is 
the true conception, I cannot tell if mine is 
the true one; but I will not denounce yours, 
nor will you denounce mine, for, in the 
great summing up, may we not both be 
wrong?’ 

“ Browning tells us in that remarkable 
poem, ‘ Bishop Blowgram’s Apology,’ that 
doubt is the very foundation of faith. The 
Bishop says: 

‘You call for faith; 
I show you doubt, to prove that faith 
exists.’ 

“And so David tells us; but he is more 
honest, for the pomp and circumstance of 
the priesthood do not allure him. He would 
rather wear his heavy boots and shabby 
clothes and be himself than allow his 
priestly vestments to cloak his unbelief. 

“How churchmen will regard the book 
one cannot tell. It depends upon the depth 
and breadth of their religious views. Shal- 
low minds might call such a work icono- 
clastic and preach against it—dogma 
against sound doctrine. Inf earlier days its 
public destruction would have been inevi- 
table; but fortunately we live in an age 
when a man is free to believe what he will 
—he has the right to act, even if he acts 
alone. 

“But Mr. Allen is not alone; millions 
think with him, though they cannot fight 
in the armor that he wears so easily. They 
can only stand by and applaud and wish 
there. were more such champions in the 
world—‘ sans peur et sans reproche.' ” 


E. YZNAGA, New York, speaks of Zola 
Boyle’s ‘‘ Master of Life” as follows: ‘‘ As 
I have heard considerable discussion in 
connection with the new novel, ‘A Master 
of Life,’ I should like to be permitted to 
put in a protest against one at least of the 
positions taken by the author in regard to 
the possibilities of hypnotism. 

“It seems to me that the scene in the 
theatre in which Marjorie Wentworth re- 
ceives an inspiration from the mysterious 
unknown in the audience, which inspiration 
places her thenceforth on the pinnacle of 
dramatic art, is carrying the claims of 
hypnotism decidedly too far. 

“It is all very wel Ito grant the claims of 
this science as a valuable’ therapeutic 
agent and as a remarkable power in many 
ways, but to believe that it can perform 
miracles is quite another affair. To say 
that Marjorie Wentworth, acting her part 
upon the stage, could have received an in- 
fluence such as is described in the power- 
fully written scene from a person in the 
audience entirely unknown to her, and 
whom she only feels to be in the crowd in 
the theatre, is to argue some sort of uni- 

force analogous to that which ren- 
wireless telegraphy possible. I can 
see no other means by which to account 
for such an occurrence, and surely the most 
enthusiastic devotees of hypnotism cannot 
lay claim to that sort of power for their 
beloved science. I do not, of course, pro- 
fess to be a scientist myself, but I am one 
of those while disposed to keep up 
as far as with new lines of 
thought, are inclined to view their claims 
cautiously. The author takes her subject 
very seriously, and I therefore respect her 
position, but it does seem to me that it 
would have been as well not to make so 
powerful a scene rest upon an occurrence 
which appears, at least in my humble 
opinion, a manifest impossibility. 

“The strange dream is, on the other hand, 
brought in with beautiful naturalness and 
simplicity, and in marvelous sequence do 
the events of the story work out its beauti- 
ful allegory. That dreams of that sort are 
quite possible I have had peculiar occasion 
to know in my own family, though I do 
not pretend to attempt any explanation of 
the phenomenon.” 
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A new edition of one of Gov. Roosevelt's 
most popular books, ‘‘ Ranch Life and the 
Hunting Trail,’’ will shortly come from the 
press of The Century Company. When 
first published, neither the author's nor the 
illustrator’s name appeared on the front 
cover. “In the new edition the names of 
Roosevelt and Remington will be duly 
prominent, and one of the ninety-four pict- 
ures by the well-known artist of Western 
life will be reproduced in the cover design. 
Other new editions announced by The Cent- 
ury Company are of Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton’s ‘‘ The Graysons: A Story of Abraham 
Lincoln,” Harry Stillwell Edwards's “ The 
Two Runaways,” and Richard Watson Gil- 
der’s ‘“‘ Five Books of Song,"’ a fourth and 
revised edition. Each of thtse, except the 
last, will appear in a new cover. 





Other First Things. 


The earliest library in this State of which 
we have any record belonged to Jonas 
Bronck, for whom the Borough of the 
Bronx was named, though the spelling has 
been corrupted. He was one of those 
worthy but unfortunate Mennonites who 
were driven from their homes in Holland to 
Denmark by religious persecution. He was 
a brave and enterprising young man, and 
gained rapid promotion in the army of the 
King of Denmark, who was very tolerant 
toward the sect known as Mennonites. He 
served as commander in the East Indies 
until 1688, when, with others of the perse- 
cuted, he set sail for America, and his 
name first appears on the records the 
following year, when he receives a large 
grant of land in Westchester County from 
the Sachems of Ranachque. 

We are quite too apt in these latter days 
to glorify the estates rather than the quali- 
t'es of our forefathers. Jonas Bronck was 
simply a brave, sturdy young Dutchman, 
who came here to better his prospects_and 
escape the dangers that attended the re- 
ligious views he held and with the inborn 
stubbornness of the Dutch would not give 
up. His library contained the following 
volumes: Two Schatkamers, (Treasuries,) 
small folio; Petis a Piani; Danish Child's 
book; Veertich Taffereelen Van Doots, (40 
pictures of death;) one volume by Simon 
Golaert; Bible Stories; Danish Calendar; 
View of the Major Navigation; 18 old print- 
ed books of Danish and Dutch authors; 17 
manuscript books; Bible, folio; Calvin’s In- 
stitutes; Ballengerus; Schultetus Dominica- 
les; Molineri Praxis, quarto; German Bible, 
quarto; Luther's Psalms; Sledanis, folio; 
Tri Spiegel, folio; Danish Cronyk, quarto; 
Danish Law Book, quarto; Luther’s Cate- 
chism; T. Lof Christi, quarto; Four Ends of 
Death. 

Speaking of first things in New York and 
elsewhere in America, here are some oth- 
ers: The first Surveyor of Public Build- 
ings was appointed on July 25, 1647. 

The first police system was established 
in 1648. 

The first public well was dug in front of 
the fort in 1658. 

Gerard Bancker was the first Street Com- 
missioner, 

The first attempt to light the streets was 
made in November, 1697. 

The first night watch was appointed in 
1697. 

Peter Rutgers, a brewer, was also an 
Associate Alderman, and the first man that 
ever had charge of a fire engine on Man- 
hattan Island, and John Roosevelt, a mer- 
chant, was the second. 

The first three-story house was built by 
a De Peyster in 1606. 

The first engine house was built in 1730, 
in the middle of Broad Street, between 
Wall Street and Exchange Place. 

The first fort captured from the British 
in Revolutionary times was that at New- 
port, R. I., when forty cannon were seized 
and carried away, on Dec. 6, 1773. 

The first duel in New England was fought 
on June 18, 1621, with sword and dagger, 
between Edward Doty and Edward Leices- 
ter, two servants, both of whom were 
wounded. They were punished by having 
their heads and feet tied together, and 
being kept without food for twenty-four 
hours. 

The first American to fire a gun on the 
day of the battle of Lexington was 
Ebenezer Lock. 

The first degree of D. D. was conferred 
on Increase Mather in 1692. 

The first piece of gold discovered in the 
United States was found in Cabarras 
County, N. C,, in 1799. It was picked up 
by a boy named Conrad Reed on the bank 
of a creek near his father's farm one 
Sunday afternoon. It attracted his atten- 
tion while wading, and he picked it up and 
carried it home to his mother, who used 
weight to keep her kitchen door 
open In 1802 it was pronounced gold by a 
jeweler of Fiyetteville, who happened to 
be at the He took it home, melted 
it into a bar eight inches long, and sold it 
for $350. 

Thomas Lote the first man in this 
country who ever built a fire engine that 
was used, 

The first American daguerreotype was 
taken of Moses Hobby of Stamford, Conn., 
by Prof. Henty of the New York Univer- 
sity, 

The Bank of New York, 
1784, was the 
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The first regular organization of the Fire 
Department was effected in 1786. 

The first house lighted by gas was the 
residence of Samuel Leggett, first Presi- 
dent of the New York Gas Company, 7 
Cherry Street. This locality was then 
(1825) a fashionable one. It was fitted 
with gas at a cost of $10 per 1,000 feet. 

The first Jews arrived in 1664. 

The first boss was William Walton, who 
erected the Walton mansion in Pearl 
Street in 1754. The title clung to him until 
his death. 

The first American Congress met in the 
old City Hall, at the corner of Wall and 
Broad Streets. 

The first bound book, the “‘ Laws of the 
Colony,"’ was issued by William Bradford 
in 164. 

The first ferry established in 1642 
by Cornelius Dericksen, and ran from near 
Peck Slip to Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

The first lawyer was Adrien Van 
Donck. 

The first market house 
on Bowling Green in 1658. 

The first mail and the first Merchants’ 
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The first soldfers to enter Manhattan 
came with Van Twiller in 1633. 


Wardner of Wardner.* 


Mr. Jim Wardner, the founder of Ward- 
ner, Idaho, began his speculative career 
in his youthful days. He bred rabbits and 
made money. In fact, as Mr. Jim Ward- 
ner tells his story, he seems to have tried 
to become rich by all kinds of methods. 
His first start was as an apothecary in 
Milwaukee. The war breaking out, the 
lad took the position of a hospital stew- 
ard. Coming to New York, he secured a. 
place in a drug store. Here he became 
acquainted with John Allen, John enjoying 
then the high privilege of being called 
“the wickedest man in New York.” When 
John Allen became a convert and pro- 
fessed Christianity, and the place where 
he sold liguor was rented by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Wardner had 
the happy idea of having Allen photo- 
graphed and selling the pictures. The 
venture was a brilliant success. Then 
there was a plan for Allen to lecture, and 
Jim was to be the advance agent. Un- 
fortunately, Allen was not entirely con- 
verted, for he had a habit of getting drunk, 
and so the lecture business came to noth- 
ing. 

It would take too long to follow the au- 
thor of this volume, descriptive of the in- 
numerable things attempted by him. Going 
out West, the man traded in everything— 
in eggs, butterine, oats, stocks, wheat, 
lead, gold, silver, and mining property. 
Pretty generally, all his enterprises came 
to nothing. Or, to explain it by a well- 
kriown expression, Mr. Jim Wardner was 
generally ‘‘dead broke.” But he had the 
fine trait of not knowing when he was 
“busted.” The adventures of the author 
in the remote West are curious. We do 
not question that for the major part they 
are true. He recalls the accidental dis- 
covery of some of the bonanzas. It was a 
stray jackass that found one of the most 
profitable mines. A dog following 2 
wounded bird at another time showed on 
the brink of a stream a rich gold-bearing 
quartz. There are no literary pretensions 
en the part of the author, but his book is 
not any the less amusing because written 
in a plain and straightforward manner. It 
is peculiarly American, and a chronicle of 
pluck and courage. Mr. Jim Wardner is 
a second Mark Tapley. 


A Romance of Russia.* 

Mystery is always fascinating, and, alas! 
but little is left in this world. The legend 
of Timbuctoo has vanished; no open polar 
sea is left “back. of the north wind”; 
Gradgrindian “facts” have banished the 
mist wreaths of poetic fable. But in a 
few countries still lingers the charm of the 
unknown. It hovers about the Orient; it 
has not deserted Russia; and, though the 
mystery of Russia is as terrible as a tor- 
pedo-strewn sea, it is still alluring—when 
one is at a safe distance—and a romance 
of Russia, if reasonably well told, is sure 
of its audience. ‘‘The Black Terror”’ is 
more than well told. It is a good, ol®fash- 
ioned novel of incident and intricacy. There 
is little or no attempt at delineation of char- 
acter, nor has the story any purpose polit- 
ical or ethical. The tale is highly imagina- 
tive, the situations are dramatic, the mys- 
teries cleverly contrived and carried out, 
Could the Black Terror be made real, it 
would be for the Nihilists an excellent 
Nemesis of the Strewelpeter kind; but itt 
would scarcely work as smoothly ty Hfe 
as upon paper. 

It would be peculiarly unfair to a aovel 
depending for its interest upon ita plot to 
give a hint of its story. Suffico it to say 
that it is the reader wi not easily 
lay aside until he has “ seized it with his 
eye”’ from the first pago to the last. He 
will be led from adventure to adventure, 
from peril to peril, from suspense to sus- 
pense, until at the close he draws a long 
sigh of relief that the intrepid hero and 
the lovely Princess have escaped the Scylla 
and Charybdis which threaten them 
throughout the tale. 

There are moods and times in-which the 
loyal adherent of such writers as 
Mr. Howells and Miss Austen finds him- 
self indolent, too weary, perhaps too 
heartsick, to enjoy the delicate portraiture, 
the exquisite fooling, the wonderful differ- 
entiation of commonplace characters in 
which he is wont to take delight; times 
when he for the perfection of 
art than to be taken out of himself by a 
rousing story. If he is fortunate 
enough at such a time to fall in with “ The 
Black Terror”’ he will gratefully acknowl- 
edge that it has well fulfilled its mission, 
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The Homers. 


From The Cornhill. 


An unusual surname, but one well known 
in Dorset, is that of Homer. Curiously 
enough there is a hamlet in the county 
called Troytown, and not long ago one of 
the Homers lived there. Another respected 
member of the Homer family, a few years 
contested one of the county divi- 
and Punch, struck by the classic 
name, made humorous reference to the 
Homeric battle. A local story goes that 
this same Mr. Homer at a public gather- 
ing, feeling unwell, had suddenly to leave, 
when a local humorist remarked, “ Hom- 
er’s ‘Odd, I see,’’’ and another rejoined, 
‘Homer's ‘Ill, I add.’ ”’ 


since, 
sions, 


JIM WARDNER OF WARDNER, IDAHO. By 
Himself. New York: The Anglo-American 
Publishing Company. 

*THE BLACK TERROR. A Romance of Rus 
sia. By John K. Leys. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50, 
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THE 19TH CENTURY. 


An Interesting and Striking Address 
at Cambridge, England, by 
Mr. Balfour. 


Mr. Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury 
in the present British Cabinet, visited Cam- 
bridge a fortnight ago for the purpose of 
inaugurating the Summer meeting of the 
University Extension students. His ad- 
dress was delivered in the Senate House, 
which was thronged. The Vice Chancellor, 
in introducing Mr. Balfour as one who, be- 
ing no stranger to Cambridge, might have 
won distinction there as a teacher of phil- 
osophy if he had not preferred a wider 
field, said they could not have found a more 
appropriate person to inaugurate the Sum- 
mer meeting than a statesman who, amid 
the cares that distracted the leader of the 
House of Commons, had devoted time to 
the most abstract of studies. Mr. Balfour, on 
ascending the rostrum, was cordially 
cheered. He said: 

My prescribed theme is “‘ The Nineteenth 
Century.”’ What is the nineteenth century? 
I do not mean t6 raise the controversy as 
to when the nineteenth century ends and 
the twentieth begins—a question the eager 
discussion of which affords a striking proof 
of the aphorism that the pleasures of in- 
vestigation do not lie so much in the ac- 
quisition of truth as in its pursuit. My in- 
quiry aims at a different mark, and, some- 
what expanded, it comes to this: When we 
mark off a century for particular consider- 
ation, what kind of a period have we in our 
minds? The negative answer at all events 
seems plain. It is seldom, except by acci- 
dent, exactly a hundred years. Moreover, 
it is seldom, except by accident, precisely 
the same period for two aspects of what we 
loosely but conveniently call the same cent- 
ury. Nature does not exhibit her uniform- 
ity by any pedantic adherence to the dec- 
imal system, and if we insist upon substi- 
tuting rigid and arbitrary divisions of his- 
torical time for natural ones half the sig- 
nificance of history will be lost for us. For 
example, if we had to put our finger on the 
date which, in matters political, divided the 
last century from the present we might for 
England choose the declaration of war with 
France in the last days of 1793; for France 
the assembling of the States General in 
1789; for the United States the Declaration 
of Independence, or the Peace of Versailles. 


For the corresponding event in literary 
history we might perhaps fix the publica- 
tion of “ Lyrical Ballads” in 1798 as the 
dawn of the new period for the English- 
speaking people, and, it may be, Chateau- 
priand’s “‘ Génie du Christianisme ” in 1802 
for the beginning in France. Science is 
cosmopolitan, and in dealing with it we 
may eliminate the particularities of race 
and language. But, even in the case of 
science, the different centuries, if they are 
to be spoken of as separate entities, must 
not be too rigidly defined. Some gentle 
violence must be done to chronology if 
epochs are to be profitably distinguished; 
and I imagine that those who are qualified 
to speak on such subjects—which I am not 
—would regard Laplace's ‘* Mécanique 
Céleste”’ (though not completed till 1825) 
as the culminating performance of the old 
century, the theories of Young and Dalton 
as belonging essentially to the new. Grant- 
ing that a procedure of this kind is de- 
sirable if we are usefully to sum up the 
achievements of a particular epoch, it 
nevertheless remains true that no mere 
process of summation can quite explain thé 
impression which different epochs produce 
on us, 

We cannot, by cataloguing mental char- 
acteristics or describing face and figure, 
convey the impression of a human per- 
sonality. Neither can we, by a parallel 
process, justify our sentiments about a 
century, yet most of us have them—*“ the 
reason why we cannot tell, but only this 
we know full well,’’ some centuries please 
us and some do not. It so happens, for 
example, that I dislike the seventeenth 
century and like the eighteenth. I do not 
pretend to justify my taste. Perhaps it is 
that there is a kind of unity and finish 
about the eighteenth century wanting to 
its predecessor. Perhaps I am prejudiced 
against the latter by my dislike of its re- 
ligious wars, which were more than half 
political, and its political wars, which were 
more than half religious. In any case, the 
matter is quite unimportant. 

What is more to our present purpose is 
to ask whether the nineteenth century yet 
presents itself to any of us sufficiently as 
a whole to suggest any sentiment of the 
kind I have just illustrated. I confess that, 
for my own part, it does not. Of that 
portion of it with which most of us are 
alone immediately acquainted, say the last 
third, I feel I can in this connection say 
nothing. We are too much of it to judge 
it. The two remaining thirds, on the other 
hand, seem to me so different that I can- 
not criticise them together, and if I am 
to criticise them separately I acknowledge 
at once that it is the first third and not 
the second that engages my sympathies. 
There are those, I am aware, who think 
that the great Reform bill was the begin- 
ning of wisdom. Very likely they are 
right. But this is not a question of right, 
but a question of personal predilection, and 
from that point of view the middie third 
of the nineteenth century does not, I ac- 
knowledge, appeal to me. It is probably 
due to the natural ingratitude which we 
are apt to feel toward our immediate 
predecesscrs, But I justify it to myself 
by saying that it reminds me too much of 
Landseer's pictures and the revival of 
Gothic art, that I feel no sentiment of 
allegiance toward any of the intellectual 
dynasties which then held sway, that 
neither the thin lucidity of Mill nor the 
turbid prophesyings of Oarlyie, neither 
Comte nor yet Newman, were ever able 
to arouse in me the enthusiasm of a dis- 
ciple, and that I turn with pleasure from 
the Corn Laws to the great war, from 
Thackeray and Dickens to Scott and Miss 
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are rather in the nature of individual fan- 
cies than impersonal criticisms, and I has- 
ten to consider whether, apart altogether 
from likes and dislikes, there is any char- 
acteristic note which distinguishes this 
century from any that has gone before it. 

On this point I range myself with those 
who find this characteristic note in the 
growth of science. In the last 100 years 
the world has seen great wars, great na- 
tional and social upheavals, great religious 
movements, great economic changes. Lit- 
erature and art have had their triumphs, 
and have permanently enriched the intel- 
lectual inheritance of our race. Yet, large 
as is the space which subjects like these 
legitimately fill in our thoughts, much 
as they will occupy the future historian, it 
is not among these that I seek for the most 
important and the most fundamental dif- 
ferences which separate the present from 
preceding ages. Rather is this to be found 
in the cumulative products of scientific 


research, to which no other period offers | 


a precedent or a parallel. No single dis- 
covery, it may be, can be compared in its 
results to that of Copernicus; no single 
discoverer can be compared in genius to 
Newton; but in their total effects the ad- 
vances made by the nineteenth century are 
not to be matched. Not only is the sur- 


prising increase of knowledge new, but | 


the use to which it has been put is new 


also. The growth of industrial invention Is | 


not a fact we are permitted to forget. 
We do, however, sometimes forget how 
much of it is due to a close connection 
between theoretic knowledge and its utill- 
tarian application which in its degree is 
altogether unexampled in the history of 
mankind. I suppose that at this moment 
if we were allowed a vision of the embry- 
onic forces which are predestined most 
potently to affect the future of mankind 
we should have to look for them not in 
the Legislature, not in the press, nor on 
the platform, nor in the schemes of prac- 
tical statesmen, nor the dreams of political 
theorists, but in the laboratories of sci- 
entific students whose names are but lit- 
tle in the mouths of men, who cannot them- 
selves forecast the results of their own 
labors, and whose theories could scarce be 
understood by those whom they will chiefly 
benefit. 

I do not propose to attempt any sketch 
of our gains from this most fruitful union 
between science and invention. I may, how- 
ever, permit myself one parenthetic remark 
on an aspect of it which is likely more 
and more to thrust itself unpleasantly upon 
our attention. Marvelous as are the variety 
and ingenuity of modern industrial meth- 
ods, they almost all depend in the last 
resort upon our supply of useful power, 
and our supply of useful power is principal- 
ly provided for us by methods which, so 
far as I can see, have altered not at all 
in principle, and strangely little in detail, 
since the days of Watt. Coal, as we all 
know, is the chief reservoir of energy from 
which the world at present draws and from 
which we in this country must always 
draw, but our main contrivance for utilizing 
it is the steam engine, and, by its essential 
nature, the steam engine is extravagantly 
wasteful. So that, when we are told, as if 
it was something to be proud of, that this 
is the age of steam, we may admit the fact, 
but can hardly share the satisfaction. Our 
coal fields, as we know too well, are limit- 
ed. We certainly cannot increase them. 
The boldest legislator would hesitate to 
limit their employment for purposes of do- 
mestic industry. So the only possible alter- 
native is to economize our method of con- 
suming them. And for this there would, 
indeed, seem to be a sufficiency of room. 

Let a second Watt arise. Let him bring 
into general use some mode of extracting 
energy from fuel which shall only waste 
80 per cent. of it, and lo! your coal fields 
as sources of power, are doubled at once. 
The hope seems a modest one, but it is not 
yet fulfilled, and therefore it is that we 
must qualify the satisfaction with which 
at the end of the century we contemplate 
the unbroken course of its industrial 
triumphs. We have, in truth, been little 
better than brilliant spendthrifts. Every 
new invention seems to throw a new strain 
upon the vast but not illimitable resources 
of nature. Lord Kelvin is disquieted about 
our supply of oxygen; Sir William Crookes 
about our supply of nitrates. The problem 
of our coal supply is always with us. Soon- 
er or later the stored-up resources of the 
world will be exhausted. Humanity, hav- 
ing used or squandered its capital, will 
thenceforward have to depend upgn such 
current income as can be derived from that 
diurnal heat of the sun and the rotation 
of the earth till, in the sequence of the 
ages, these also begin to fail. 

With such remote speculations we are not 
now concerned. It is enough for us to take 
note how rapidly the prodigious progress 
of recent discovery has increased the drain 
upon the natural wealth of old manufactur- 
ing countries, and especially of Great Brit- 
ain, and, at the same time, frankly to rec- 
ognize that it is only by new inventions 
that the collateral evils of old inventions 
can be mitigated; that to go back is im- 
possible; that our only hope lies in a fur- 
ther advance, 


After all, nowever, it is not necessarily 
the material and obvious results of scien- 
tific discoveries which are of the deepest 
interest. They have effected changes 
more subtle and perhaps less obvious which 
are at least as worthy of our considera“ 
tion and are at least as unique in the his- 
tory of the civilized world. N® century has 
seen so great a change in our intellectual 
apprehension of the world in which we 
live. Our whole point of view has changed. 
The mental framework in which we arrange 
the separate facts in the world of men and 
things is quite a new framwork. The 
spectacle of the universe presents itself 
now in a wholly changed perspective. We 
not only ee more, but we see differently. 
The distoveries in physics and in chemis- 
try, which have borne their share in thus 
recreating for us the evolution of the past 
are in process of giving us quite new ideas 
asto the inner nature of that material whole 
of which the world’s traversing space is 
but an insignificant part. Differences of 
quality once thought ultimate are constant- 
ly being resolved into differences of mo- 
tion or configuration. What were once re- 
garded as things are now known to be 
novement. Phenomena apparently so wide 
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From the arrangement of atoms in the 
molecule, not less than their intrinsic na- 
ture, flow the characteristic attributes of 
the compound. The atom itself has been 
pulverized, and speculation is forced to ad- 
mit as a possibility that even chemical ele- 
ments themselves may be no more than 
varities of single substances. 


Plausible attempts have been made to 
reduce the physical universe, with its in- 
finite variety, its glory of color and of 
form, its significance and its sublimity, to 
one homogeneous medium in which there 
are no distinctions to be discovered but dis- 
tinction of movement or of stress. And 
although no such hypothesis can, I sup- 
pose, be yet accepted, the gropings of 
physicists after this or some other not 
less audacious unification, must finally, I 
think, be crowned with success. The change 
of view which I have endeavored to indi- 
cate is purely scientific, but its conse- 
quences cannot be confined to science. 
How will they manifest themselves in 
other regions of human activity, in litera- 
ture, in art, in religion? The subject is 
one rather for the lecturer on the twen- 
tieth century than for the lecturer on the 
nineteenth. I, at least, cannot endeavor to 
grapple with it. 

But, before concluding, I will ask one 
question about it and hazard one prophecy. 
My question relates to art. We may, I sup- 
pose, say that artistic feeling constantly 
expresses itself in the vivid presentation of 
sensuous fact and its remote emotional 
suggestion. Will it be dulled by a theory 
of the world which carries with it no emo- 
tional suggestion, which is perpetually 
merging the sensuous fact in its physical 
explanation, whose main duty, indeed, it is 
to tear down the cosmic scene painting and 
expose the scaffolding and wheelwork by 
which the world of sense perception is pro- 
duced? I do not know, I do not hazard a 
conjecture, but the subject is worth con- 
sideration. 

So much for my question. My prophecy 
relates to religion. We have frequently 
seen in the history of thought that any de- 
velopment of the mechanical conception of 
the physical world gives an impulse to ma- 
terlalistic speculation. Now, if the goal to 
which, consciously or unconsciously, the 
modern physicist is pressing be ever 
reached, the mechanical view of things will 
receive an extension and a completeness 
never before dreamed of. There would, 
then, in strictness, be only one natural 
science—namely, physics—and only one kind 
of explanation—namely, the dynamic. 
Would this conception fn its turn foster a 
new and refined materialism? For my own 
part [ conjecture that it would not. I be- 
lieve the very completeness and internal 
consistency of such a view would establish 
its inadequacy. The very fact that within 
it there seemed no room for spirit would 
convince mankind that spirit must be in- 
voked to explain it. I know not how the 
theoretic reconciliation will be effected, for 
I mistrust the current philosophical theo- 
ries upon the subject. But that in some 
way or other future generations will, each 
in its own way, find a practical modus vi- 
vendi between the natural and the spiritual 
I do not doubt at all, and if a hundred 
years hence some lecturer whose parents 
are not yet born shall discourse in this 
place on the twentieth century, it may be 
that he will note the fact that, unlike their 
forefathers, men of his generation were no 
longer disquieted by the controversies once 
suggested by the well-known phrase “ con- 
flict between science and religion,” 
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Many of the poems contained in this collee- 
tion attained wide popularity through the 
medium of the Lewiston Journal, where 
they were originally published 
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who has already won the hearts of readers 
by his many interesting and unique stories, 
The present work follows in the footsteps 
of “ At a Winter's Fire,” which appeared 
about a year ago, and is a combination of 
seventeen short stories, romances, fan- 
tasles, whimsicalities, and levities. On the 
title-page Capes facetiously quotes, 
“Homer himself must beg if he wants 
means, and as, by report, sometimes he 
did ‘Go from door to door, and sing bal- 
lads.’”* Two of the-stories in the present 
collection were published in Blackwood, 
one in Cornhill, three in the Pall Mall 
Magazine, two in Literature, one in Idler, 
and two in Butterfly. The remaining six 
appear here for the first time in print. 
“The Cursing Bell” is the title of 9 
story of a fantastic dream. It relates the 
history of the construction of a peculiar 
octagonal tower whose ruins stood close 
to the English Channel and were known 
as “* Durleston's Folly,” and of the casting 
and raising in this tower of a bell inscribed 
“ Ding my curse on Magdalen.” The whole 
Story represents a hideous dream of a 
lover who awakens from it under most 
happy surroundings. “A Doll and a Mor- 
al” heads a short, gracefully told Mttle 
incident that from its pathetic cadence 
elicits sympathy for a bachelor botanist. 
Deeply wrapped in his science, the hero 
reveals from the darkness of his study his 
lost loves name in his whispered mur- 


murings, “Lucy! Lucy!” An interesting 
romance is told entitled “Jemmy Jessa- 
my, the Runner.” It opens with a scene 
on a triangular plot of grass in front of a 
remote country tavern in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. A young husband 
and wife are discovered in a lively word 
quarrel which results tn a cooiness that 
lasts several days, during which a third 
arty appears, and by whose peculiar do- 
ngs and escape a bridge is made for the 
reunion of the former happy relations of 


the, pouns couple. 

“The Foot of Time,” originally published 
in Literature under the title “The Air 
Hath Bubbles,” is a strange little story. 
The introductory and longest story in the 
volume, ‘The Sword of Corporal La Coste,” 
is a m eird tale, full of interest. “A 
Coward, # The Chapter’s Doom,” “ A True 
Princess,” “ Solomon's ” «Ihe Writer 
and the Prince,” are the titles of some 
the other stories that. claim almo: 
attention. The 
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-"fhe London Daily News has just had 
what it calls “‘a Plebiscite.” The attempt 
‘Was made to aseertain by means of an 
_ English verdict what were the most pop- 
ular pictures in this year’s Royal Academy 
Exhibition. If the ‘‘most popular” are 
not invariably the best pictures, it is quite 
Mkely that according to the judgment of 
the people they are pretty near it. We 
are always hearing that the academician, 
mo matter what may be his nationality, 
cannot paint to please a,general public. 
Now how happens it that of the fourteen 
pictures selected by the plebiscite, with 
but three exceptions, all of them are paint- 
ed by members or agsociates of the Royal 
Academy? It is instructive to learn ex- 
actly the character of the voting. We 
take the following from The London Daily 
News: 


The Best Picture of All—‘‘ The 
Crowns.”” Frank Dicksee, R. A. 

The Best Subject Picture—‘‘Trial 
Queen Katherine.” E. A. Abbey, R. A. 

The Best Portrait—‘* Lord Russell of Kil- 
lowen.”” J. S. Sargent, R.A. 

The Best Landscape—" Hill, Vale, 
Stream.” 8B. W. Leader, R. A. 

The Best Sea Picture—'‘ Ocean Surge.” 
Peter Graham, R. A. 

The Best Animal Picture—‘' Horses Bath- 
ing in the Sea."' Miss BE, Kemp- Welch. 

The Best Water Cclor—" Isola San Giul- 
iano.” Sir BE. J. Poynter, P. R.A. 

The Best Piece of Sculpture—‘' Tomb of 
Lerd Leighton.” Thomas Brock, R. A. 

The Picture With Most Heart in It— 
“The Sale of Old Dobbin.” J. R. Reid. 

The Prettiest Face— Miss Evelyn Oul- 
ess.” H. T. Wells, R. A. 

The Best-Looking Man—‘ Lord Kitch- 
ener.” A. 8S. Cope, A. R. A. : 

The Nicest Baby—‘* La Vierge Aux Lys. 
W. A. Bouguereau. 

The Prettiest Dress—'*Mrs. Murray 
Guthrie.” Sir BE. J. Poynter, P. R. A. 

The Picture You Wculd Most. Like to 
Live With—“ Gold Fish.” Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, R. A. 


Two 
of 


and 


We are inclined to compliment the origt- 
nators of this picture plebiscite on the 
choice of the subjects to be voted on. 
“The Prettiest Dress’’ may sound some- 
what trivial, but when Sir E. J. Poynter 
paints such fine raiment there can be 
nothing that is the least weak or silly 
about it. The “ Nicest Baby,” the prize 
falling to M. Bouguereau, must have de- 
lighted the distinguished French artist. It 
was certainly a high compliment. Is, how- 
ever Lord Kitchener ‘‘The Best Looking 
Man?” The popular vote would have it 
so. Now the officer who was so masterful 
in the Soudan has a very strong and 
martial face. It is stern to a degree. Lord 
Kitchener may be “the best looking,” 
when helped out with his regimentals. But 
to us “ Bobs”’ has very much more lovabl® 
features. As for Gen. Baden-Powell, he 
has a fine head, which is typically English. 
The nose of the man of Mafeking,has a 


decided Wellington arch. Returning to the 


plebiscite, perhaps the popular judgment 
rendered to Alma-Tadema, his picture, 
“Gold Fish,” being one ‘you would like 
best to live with,’”’ carries with it the high- 
est sentiment. The faculty of judicious 
appreciativeness is manifest when Mr, E. 
A. Abbey's “ ‘frial of Queen Katherine” 
was designated ‘‘as the best subject pict- 
ure.” Let us also take kindly to the gen- 
eral British picture person, who calls Mr. 
J. S. Sargent’s ‘ Lord Russell of Killowen”’ 
“the best portrait.’ Why should not a 
public wear its heart on its sleeve? What 
then is there out of the way when the 
work of Mr. J. R. Reid, called ‘‘ The Sale 
of Old Dobbin,” was held as the picture 
having the “‘ most heart in it’’? There is 
no question that it had. Let the dilettanti 
look down with lordly scorn to the taste 
of the multitude, but for all that their 
judgment certainly in the present case has 
not been at fault. Perhaps the secret of 
educating the masses, as far as a gallery is 
concerned, is to have no poor pictures in it. 
Then the popular taste cannot go wrong. 
Provide the feast with good food, reject 
what is overspiced, and then there can 
come about no indigestion. 
+,* 

This is the way M. Maurice Montégut 
tells, in Le Journal, the story of ‘‘ Le Tab- 
leau de Mile. Thérése.”” We take the lib- 
erty of condensing it, for in the original it 
is spread over several columns. Mademoi- 
selle is charming. She has the most beau- 
tiful figure in the world, and besides. that 
un chic énorme.”’ The lovely Thérése is 
disporting herself on the seashore. There 
are stories of her great wealth. Itis an old 
aunt who acts ag chaperon. To this same 
seaside resort colnme the leading Parisian 
painters. Everybody knows M. Badoit as 
the head of a school; M. Terroy, the figure 
painter; M. Brady, so lauded for his nudi- 
ties, and M, Montagnes, famous for his ma- 
rine pieces. In addition to these gentlemen 
there wes a landscape artist, and others of 
general merit. All the artists flocked 
around the lovely girl. To their surprise, 
mounted her easel, distributing her 
pigments on her palette in a most lav- 
ish manner, and she began painting. The 
beautiful Thérése was at once surrounded 
by the half dozen artists, all apparently 
busy with their own work. They were cu- 
rious to know what kind of a picture she 
could paint. It was the sea which attract- 
ed the attention of the fair artist. As far 
as the physical performance of her work 
went, she was very rapid. There were ap- 
parently no difficulties for her. Her own 
pose was one of studied grace. It was M. 
Badoit who first had the chance of seeing 
the lady’s canvas. With M. Badoit homage 
to beauty was one thing and reverence for 
art something else. M. Badoit, to trans- 
late precisely his words, said: “She is as 
lovely as an angel and paints like a pig.” 

°° 


she 


Alas! M, Badoit was perfectly correct in 
his judgment, and the other artists con- 
firmed it. Nothing could have been worse 
than Mlle. Thérése’s sea-piece, She messed 
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all obtainable colors with enthusiasm. She 
even smiled when she believed that she had 
produced some impossible effect. In her 
energy the comb escaped from her hair, 
and the charm of the flowing tresses as 
they were tossed about by the sea breeze 
enchanted the artists. But the painters 
held aloof. Mlle. Thérése’s marine was 
causing them agonies. Her industry was 
wonderful. She kept at her painting. Then 
one day Badolt could stand it no longer. 
Somehow he had scraped up an acquaint- 
ance with the young person. He said to 
her, taking her brushes from her: ‘“ Oh, 
how you.annoy me! Come and see how I 
manage this business. Do for gracious 
sake try and profit by the lesson I am 
about giving you."" Then Badolt took the 
wretched daub, and with a few bold and 
masterly strokes put life and vigor into it. 
Mile. Thérése was smart enough to under- 
stand at once that there was a master 
at work. She wisely acknowledged the 
vast improvement, Then the other artists 
who were near applauded. They shouted, 
“Good for you, Badoit."" Badoit's reply 
was, “‘Come on, all of you, and give a 
helping hand.” 


At first Mile. Thérése was disinclined that 
others should work on the same canvas. 
“You will spoil what is a chef d’oeuvre,” 
she cried. But Badoit would have his way. 
Every one of the artists pitched in. There 
was ample opportunity for each of the 
painters to indulge in his specialty. The 
young lady wanted a group of bathers. 
There was M. Brady, who was at home 
with that kind of business. 

Finally there was to be seen on the can- 
vas a composite picture, it is true, but har- 
monious as a whole, because it was the 
work of many clever artists. Mlle. Thérése 
was wild with delight. She had at least 
this merit—she knew a good thing when she 
saw it. Of course, she signed it. The se- 
quel? We follow precisely M. Maurice 
Montégut’s words: ‘At the Salon, next 
year, the picture of Mile, Thérése X., ‘ Wo- 
men Bathing in the Sea,’ obtained the 
award of ‘Honorable Mention.’ "’ MM. 
Badoit, Montagne, Brady, Terroy were on 
the jury. It really was a highly creditable 


piece of work, M. Maurice Montégut has |! 


somewhat elaborated the common story of 
the drawing master whose own work takes 


the place of his pupil's. 
°° 


What a difficult topic is the one having 
to do with the papering of a picture gal- 
lery! Can there be iron-bound rules regu- 
lating the color of such paper? Questions 
of natural lighting of the rooms, which 
could not always be uniform, would, it 
seems to us, render anything overpositive 
a source of trouble. Are the pictures to be 
seen in the day, with a natural light, or at 
night, when artificial illumination must be 
resorted to? Flock paper was much in 
vogue some forty years ago. Flock paper 
must have been a receptacle for dust. It 
must have required constant cleaning. In 
Italy silk hangings have been used for the 
walls, The use of this material must have 
called for a large outlay. As to the color, 
an expert has insisted that there are only 
three colors possible in.a gallery. These 
are a crimson-red, a dirty green, and a 
chocolate. Pretty generally it is the red 
which has been brought into play. In the 
National Gallery the room to be devoted to 
the Venetian masters is to be hung with a 
red canvas-surfaced paper, and the same 
color will be used throughout the whole 
gallery. Notwithstanding the adoption of 
the red paper, there are many who have a 
liking for the olive-green which still covers 
some of the walls. 

s,* 

May we judge of the popularity of literary 
people by the pictures made after them? 
If you cannot have the originals on the 
canvas, you may at least obtain good en- 
gravings of the great writers. But how far 
does the repetition of the likenesses of these 
men of the pen establish their precise dis- 
tinction? Here is a catalogue entitled 
“Portraits of Some English Writers from 
Chaucer to Kipling,’ issued by 
Keppel & Co. The prints are now on exhi- 
bition at the gallery of the Messrs. Kep- 
pel. It does seem such a great jump from 
Chaucer to Kipling. There is a placid 
dignity about the author of the “ Canter- 
bury Tales,’’ and the nonchalant way of 
the man who wrote ‘ Departmental Dit- 
ties.’ There are in the catalogue seven 
pictures of Burns, four of Byron, six of 
Campbell, seven of Carlyle, three of Chau- 
cer, three of Coleridge, five of Samuel 
Johnson, four of Charles Lamb, two of 
Macaulay, eight of Milton, four of Tom 
Moore, five of Pope, four of Samuel Rog- 
ers, nine of Sir Walter Scott, eleven of 
Shakespeare, six of Tennyson, and only 
one of Wordsworth. Andrew Lang has his 
portrait, and his picture shows him to be 
a very fine-looking man. Perhaps it con- 
veys the idea of an overworked person, as 
if the original were sighing for a holiday. 

*,* 


Messrs. 


Certainly Mr. Whistler is as clever with 
his brush as he is sharp with his tongue. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, gives an example of the artist's way 
of sitting down on a stupid subject. The 
model was not good-looking. Whistler had 
been doing his best to make an ugly man 
look at least interesting. When the por- 
trait was finished the sitter did not seem 
satisfied with it. ‘‘ You don’t seem to like 
it,”” Whistler said. The sitter confessed that 
he did not, and said in self-justification, 
‘You must admit that it is a bad work of 
art.” “‘ Yes,” replied Whistler, “ but I think 
you must admit that you are a bad work 
of nature.” 

John Fox, Jr., the Kentucky novelist, will 
describe in the September Scribner an 
amusing fishing trip which he made in the 
Kentucky mountains. 





EDUCATION, 


Plato and the Development of the 


Young.* 


All earnest minds are interested in the 
work of educatior and sympathize with 
those engaged in it. They would, by word 
or deed, encourage their hearts and 
Strengthen their hands. Those have not 
thought much about it who do not recog- 
nize the arduous character of the work; 
who do not regard it as of prime import- 
ance among natural human obligations, 
and most potent among those things that 
conduce to human completeness. 

The training of the young has ever had 
the practical attention of the ablest men; 
and it seems strange, and is not easily 
accounted for, that education should be as 
much in the region of experiment now as 
at any previous time. In these days it is 
largely pervaded by the empiric spirit, and 
its problems subjected to the experimental 
zeal of the quack. In so far as this is so 
it is a sign of ill-heaith, and, judging by 
results, the condition is far from being a 
satisfactory one. 


Considering the mighty influence of an- 
cient Greek learning on modern thought 
and culture, and the common interest in 
it that all scholars have, this effort by Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet to present a transla- 
tion of Plato's scheme of what may be 
termed primary education, as in the second, 
third. and fourth books of his ‘“‘ Republic,” 
is an excellent idea, and, as carried out, 
worthy of the highest commendation. In 
an introduction Mr. Bosanquet shows how 
well equipped he is for such a task. But 
that is already recognized by his well- 
known “Companion to Plato’s Republic.” 
As here set forth, the much that was 
achieved by apparent scanty means in the 
education of ancient Greece forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the results obtained from 
the bewildering multiplicity of subjects at 
the present day. The things that, in the 
public schools, are crowded upon the child's 
hapless mind are to him as scarecrows. 
The process seems reversed by which his 
natural education has hitherto been going 
on, He cannot approach or assimilate 
these things as he has been accustomed to. 
He is conscious of inexpressible warps and 
twists which hinder or entirely prevent his 
obtaining answers to the “ Whys” and 
“Whats,” the solutions of which have been 
to him a natural pleasure. 


The aim of intellectual training in 
Plato's time was to produce a _ well-pro- 
portioned man, morally, intellectually, and 
physically; morally, that he may do right; 
intellectually, that he may see clear; and 
physically, that he may have a body that 
will serve him to the utmost that duty re- 
quires—in short, the education of the whole 
man. Education was not then a trade and 
served no ulterior ends. It was the prepa- 
ration for the highest life in a high civiliza- 
tion, and was carried on, as nearly as pos- 
sible, along the lines which nature pre- 
scribes. 


In this book Mr. Bosanquet has done a 
good service, The introduction is so full 
ef suggestion that we could wish to see it 
in the hands of all thoughtful teachers in 
the land; and not of teachers alone but of 
those, also, who are interested in the prac- 
tical work of education. The copious an- 
notations of the text are so lucid and of 
so interesting a character as to make the 
study of this portion of the “‘ Republic” a 
pleasure where it might, perhaps, other- 
wise be in the nature of a task. 


In “Talks with a College Boy,” 
the pen of Mr. Woodberry, 
Plato is quoted as saying, ‘“‘ Read Plato's 
Republic! Read Plato's Republic! Read 
Plato’s Republic! He lifts man toward the 
Divine, and I like to hear that a man 
reads Plato. I want to meet that man.” 
This advice of Emerson's could hardly 
be given effect under happier conditions 
than by the study here provided, which 
serves also as an excellent introduction to 
the higher education of its later books and 
to the “ Republic,” as a whole. 

The love of novelty has invaded the 
schools. The education of the young to- 
day is largely charged with fads and nos- 
trums by which it is attempted to super- 
natural methods. Teachers may 
know what pedagogy requires of them and 
not know on what they are to operate—be 
totally unacquainted- with the nature and 
laws of the human mind. In that 
with such a defect in their training, their 
work is wrongly termed education. 

The baneful spirit of haste has also 
taken possession of the schools, in the at- 
tempt to crowd every conceivable subject 
{nto the shortest space of time, which 
starts false growths and denies the facul- 
ties leisure for a natural unfolding. This 
is the more to be noticed, as Mr. Bosanquet 
points out that the word “school” is de- 
rived from a Greek word, meaning “ leis- 
ure.”” His remarks upon the idea there is 
in this are interesting and instructive. By 
pressure the three r’s are in 
danger of eclipse. But if the foundations 
upon which school education rests are not 
deeply and well laid, the superstructure, 
the more extensive and pretentious it is, is 
the more certain to fail of serving any 
great or useful purpose. The foundations 
have the more need to be surely laid as 
the real superstructure is, after all, raised 
by the life, the topstone of which is put 
on when that ends. 

To the teacher who sometimes feels as 
if he were in the valley of dry bones, and 
‘behold they are very many, and lo, they 
are very dry,’ there is a wealth in this 
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book that will help him or her to solve the 
question, ‘Can these bones live?” 


A Brief History of Education*. 


If history is “‘ philosophy teaching by ex- 
perience,” a history of education—the 
growths, and strivings, and vicissitudes of 
the human mind—should be a most inter- 
esting book. The records for such a book 
have been gathered by Dr. Davidson from 
the time of dawn in human intelligence, 
and traced through schools of thought, an- 
cient and modern, in a clear, concise, and 
well-proportioned narrative, with ability 
and charm. It is a brief history, (under 
300 pages,) condensed without producing 
any sense of curtailment, and admirably 
finished. There is apparent a reserve of 
strength which gives a feeling of content. 
Against the loud-sounding contests and the 
procession of material forces that consti- 
tute much of the world’s history, we have 
here the record of silent struggles in the 
empire of thought and of the march of the 
intellectual powers. 

Though a generally admitted fact, it is 
astonishing, to the verge of incredibility, 
that the public, as a whole, is not greatly 
interested in books on education, or in the 
thing itself. A state of divorce exists be- 
tween the parents and the schoolmaster, 
the school and the home. Possibly the 
work has not, to either parent or child, an 
aspect any more attractive than it ought to 
have; nor is it likely that it will have un- 
til parents recognize their responsibility, 
and live up to it, as the child’s natural ed- 
ucators. For, as Adam Smith says, “‘ Do- 
mestic education is the institution of na- 
ture—public education the contrivance of 
man.” When this conviction takes posses- 
sion of them, their natural love will find 
fresh channels, their aspirations toward 
their children’s advancement new forms of 
activity, then teachers will feel a neW im- 
pulse, and between them and parents a 
spirit of reciprocity will spring up, by 
which theiyv mutual relations will settle into 
ratural lines. 

If what this book contains falls upon 
good ground in the field it is primarily in- 
tended for, the qualifications of teachers, 
at least, will be improved; for it does not 
need a very searching glance to see that 
the literature of education and its history 
have no place on the low plane on which 
the teacher of to-day stands. He is not 
generally a participant in the inspiration 
that comes from such studies. If he is wise 
he will not take this as being said in a 
captious mood, If he has the true educa- 
tor’s spirit he will embrace truth wherever 
he sees it, and if he cannot he has mistaken 
his calling. The visible defects in his 
equipment are the common imperfections 
of his profession. The actual defectiveness 
of his qualifications is equally discernible 
elsewhere. A recent writer says of the 
English teacher, “He is unintellectual, 
knowing hardly anything well; vulgar in the 
accent and style of his talking, with a low 
standard of manners."' And though it may 
be admitted that all of the blame is not to 
be laid on the teacher that is not a reason 
why he should fill a post for which he is 
unfit. But, being what he is, to whatever 
extent the blame is his own, he cannot free 
himself from the responsibility which at- 
taches to the office, for, as things stand, he 
is the key to the problem. If he has adopt- 
ed the profession in any other spirit than 
that of consecration he can easily find 
work for which he is better suited; if other- 
wise he will readily avail himself of every 
aid within reach tq the fullest 
ance of his duties. He can only gain or de- 
serve the respect which the office should 
command when it can be plainly seen that 
he does not carry the key to the welfare 
and progress of the State in vain, and that 
kis aims are public, mercenary. To 
this end this book should be a lamp unto 
his feet and a light unto path, 
should help to narrow the gulf 
what is and what ought to be. 

The author states his aim in his preface. 
“My endeavor,’ he “has 
present education as the last and hizghes* 
form of evolution. * * * I have tried to 
see what it is that evolves, why it evolves, 
and why evolution, finally attaining to con- 
education,”’ and this 
the introductory 
chapter. In the substantial part of the 
work the author intimates having rather 
avoided the beaten of educational 
history in of generally 
Thus we have in Book I. chapters 
on sayage and on barbarian education, in 
which are sections dealing with the sub- 
ject in Chaldea, Egypt, China, Babylon, 
and Assyria, and Medo-Persia; and with 
civic education in Judea, Greece, and Rome, 
Book II., headed Human Education, which, 
among certain portions of the race is now 
progressing, has three divisions on super- 
natural beginnings of humanism, 
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on med- 
jiaeval, and on modern education. These 
subdivided into chapters dealing with their 
different phases, as, e. g., under the first, 
among others, Hellenistic and Muslim edu- 
cation; under the second, mediaeval univer- 
sities and Renaissance; the third, 
education in the the fif- 
teenth to the nineteenth, and, finally, as all 
true history does, the 
well as after, and 
“The Outlook,” and 
done. 
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It would be pleasant to dwell upon many 
valuable thoughts with the volume 
is freighted, and to give with some fullness 
an idea of the breadth of treatment the 
subject receives in small a compass, 
especially to indicate the direction in which 
the author points, but we shall not deem it 
necessary to do so, and shall be content with 
recommending the book to the perusal of 
teachers, assured that thereby they may 
acquire an enlarged and inspiring concep- 
tion of their important work. 


which 


so 


*A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Thomas 
Davidson, M. A., LL. D. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1900. 
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AUTHORSHIP. 


Pleasures of This Pursuit by One 
Who Has Known Them Long. 


It was once said of a prominent author, 
who never turned off a slovenly paragraph, 
and whose charm of style was unfailing, 
that he would rather write a perfect sen- 
tence than sit down to a perfect dinner. It 
was the joy of putting thought in imperish- 
able forms that inspired him. No superior 
art, indeed, can be exercised without joy; 


r 


NEW YORK, 


well as incidents of the city street, were 


| ; t 
| picturesque to this man who had an eye to 


| 


|} there found one incomparable 


see the difficulties and triumphs of life in 
all stations. The scheming mind of Kings 
and courtiers; the jest and piquant retort 
reporter. 
Over all was poured the seductive dis- 
course of Shakespeare and his fellows. 
Kingdoms of state and of the mind; the 


| whole human comedy in Balzac’s phrase, 


passed tn review amid jokes and verbal 
quips. What a pity that the whole burden 
of this bountiful table talk could net have 


| been saved for us by some appreciative 


and, in literary art, there are multiplied and | 


exalted satisfactions. Perhaps, though, 


they are easier felt than expressed. If | 


Byron enjeyed “ wreaking himself upon 
expression,” is it not likely also that 
Charles Lamb did not miss a thrill (in fact, 


Was partner in the deliciousness he be- | 
stowed,) when he quietly Inscribed on paper | 


his lambent and genial dissertations? 
One pleasure that is peculiar and without 
an exact parallel elsewhere belongs only to 


Boswell; so much Shakespeare must have } 


left out. An hour's discourse in which he 
partook, unearthed to-day for the first 
time, would be worth more than the dis- 
coveries of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The author's joy, to return more directly 
to the theme, has a breadth and spiritual 
groundwork that only: such details show. 
They help to make it unique. The sailor 
can tell with rapture thrilling stories of his 


| own experiences; but the author embodies 


the author. It is that electric titillation | 
| souls and all ages. No chart is large 


that comes but once, yet lives in memory 
while life lasts—the unique pleasure of see- 
ing one’s thoughts for the first time in 
print. It is a sensation indescribable—not 
to be communicated—but which seems to 
bear some token or prophecy of immortal- 
ity. Your utterance now, though centuries 


may pass, seems embalmed and secure. It | 
may even outlast the pyramids. What it is | 


that endows the first adventure in print 
with such a halo and importance it is not 
easy to determine. Yet the maturest 


author is never so old as to forget it. It is | 


a sensation that must be experienced be- 
fore it can be understood. 

Holmes and Whittier found nothing 
brighter than this experience to refer to in 
their budget of early memories. Probably 


the production that gave it they would have | 


been glad to see afterward totally sup- 
pressed, but not the ecstasy the damp 
newspaper brought which contained the 
primitive verses. 

Whittier reccived the paper which con- 
tained his first poem while he was at 
work with his father in a roadside field. 
The post rider who delivered rural papers 
came along, and, while the youth who 
was to strike so notable a lyre wore the 
expectant blush whose prophecy was not 
seen, tossed the paper over the fence, little 
suspecting—as little as the editor and ay- 
thor did—that “it held the beginning of a 
great career.” It is said Whittier kept the 
secret from his father and family for some 
time, it being committed to his sister first. 
One must know well the moral environ- 
ment of society years ago and the stern 
austerity of Quakerism to realize precisely 
what a shock the invocation of the muses 
was calculated to make in that paternal 
breast. It was as true then as it is now 
that not one out of ten thousand of the 
young writers who begin to write poetry 
should abandon potato digging for this art. 
But in this instance that one had arrived. 
The country paper was, as it still is, the 
trial and rehearsal ground for young as- 
pirants; and here Longfellow, Bryant, Low- 
ell, and Holmes made their first bow to 
the public—or, as the last named would 
put it—essayed to ‘“‘touch the tender 
string.” It must be admitted these few 
succeeded. 

Since literature as a business is so un- 
certain and perilous, let us openly cele- 
brate its pleasures. There are those who 
think that literature ought not to be a 
vocation at all, but simply an avocation. 
In some revised social state thy may some 
time be—so that he whq fashions chapters 
or couplets may find a paternal hand to 
cut off his necessary coupons. But, even 
as things now are, making the poet and 
literary artist drive both a terrestrial and 
celestial steed, the delights of authorship 


are certainly not wanting; and they be- | 


long specially to the writers’ guild. To the 
multitude they are out of reach. Sut even 
the elect cannot afford them without the 
contributory catmeal. Hence the longing 
for some divine and heavenly manna ready 
to drop for the sustenance of those who 
sequestrate themselves to communicate 
with Apollo and the Muses. If the tn- 
divine butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker could somehow be eliminated from 
the earth, on behalf of poets and authors, 
the avocation might indeed supersede, or 
supplant, the vocation. But these things 
did not happen in Shakespeare's time for 
him who could have best claimed them; and 
they will not happen now. The divine pas- 
sion does often, in our material days, even, 
send the poet into his garret with a crust; 
but it is none the less pitiful that Otway 
should starve and that Poe showld suffer, 
and Goldsmith and so many more be 
sorely afflicted. 


As for Shakespeare, very fortunate for 
him and the world it was that he not only 
had a thrifty faculty, but that he was 
overwhelmingly equipped in all directions, 
and shrewd enough to apply his gifts to a 
good business. For the drama of Eliza- 
beth's time made a similarly strong neces- 
sity, for which people eagerly paid, as that 
the daily newspaper makes for us. One 
cannot suppose that the wonderful work 
Shakespeare did in the domain of thought 
was without its peculiar reward. How 
could he picture human nature, with tts 
high joy and tumult, its tragedy and its 
rapture, with the universal welt-schmerz 
without the delight which goes with crea- 
tion? There is a delight in singing, as 
Landor says, though no one hears; and he 
who gave us Hamlet and Romeo and Jutiet 
and Caliban and King Lear had tasted all 
their experiences imaginatively and long 
before they were presented for a world 
legacy. Many a boor, doubtless, stepped 
poet, the Mermaid Tavern, reciting and com- 

den ot h his comrades in tofl the tnci- 
‘aim of t town, B task. There, sag; 


in his thought the limitless history of all 


enough to map his realm. He is not con- 


| fined to the past or to one world; time and 
| eternity are one to him, and go in one 








fabric. Every author can say, 

My mind to me a kingdom is, 
no matter in what vicissitude of life he may 
by evil fortune be placed. For him 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


Who does not see that Homer—if we dis- 


believe, as it is easy to do, the iconoclasts | 
| lepg tor, this immortality. When Alexan- 


who deny him an existence—must have first 
reveled in the fierce onsets of wars and of 
battles, in domestic love and maiden beau- 
ty, before he told those matchless tales? 
Dante enjoyed in endless reveries without 
doubt, and finally, in a real vision, the 
threefold future to which he thought hu- 


| manity doomed. And his Beatrice, whether 


she lived or not, was to him celestial love, 
or terrestrial love transfigured. No penal 
or purgatorial horrors dimmed his ecstasies 
of description and narrative, nor chilled 
the melodies of his verse. Nor was Milton's 
ink thickened by the ineffable sorrow and 
pathos of a “ Paradise Lost.’’ The belief in 
things, not pow so.real, did not bereave; 
it rather heightened the artistic expression 
of these world-sad writers. So essential, 
in fact, was the credibility in these sketched 
dramas to their perfect execution that 
without it they could not have been writ- 
ten. No future genius will ever, or can 
ever, repeat their story, or their matchless 
chords. 

The poet, it is sometimes said, makes the 
world he lives in. In part he may. Of the 
real prosaic one he has only a partial ex- 
perience, since his imagination and true 
life are elsewhere. This transmuting facul- 
ty which creates an idealized and perfected 
existence is called the author's exclusive 
possession, though artists of the poetic 
type, like William Blake, often exhibit it 
to excess. It would be more accurate to 
say that this endowment is chiefly the 
product of imagination, wherever found. 
Whatever it is, it produces the wonders of 
an Aladdin's lamp; it turns prosaic things 


‘into spectacles that enchant; it makes a 


plain, frugal life yield the luxury and 
charm of wealth and abundance. 

The novelist, who is most imaginative, 
has also this poetic solace—he daily peo- 


| ples for himself a new world. The dull 


glass in his kaleidoscope he transforms 


| into gems. To Charles Dickens there were 


no people in London so real as those he 
invoked on his pages. With his heroes and 
heroines, his humor-provoking clowns, his 
reysterers, and his scamps, he communed 
more intimately than with his nearest 
neighbors. They rose with him in the morn- 
ing; they accompanied him on his walks, 
and they retired with him at night, when 
they did not keep him awake. So it was 
with Thackeray, and so it was with the 
magician of Abbotsford. What a populous 
world, not in Scotland's census, Scott knew 
and lived with. So long had his characters 
been in his mind that they never left him. 
Their features and fortunes were never 
beyond his solicitude or out of his care. 
Their memory made the world richer for 
him, and a high sense—when the world for 
him had little but sorrow to offer—as in a 
lesser sense, it made richer the world’s 
happiness. 


For great delight in authorship let us 
not forget Wordsworth’s and Keats's. The 
meanest things gave Wordsworth a joy 
that lay “too deep for tears.’ His was 
‘the harvest of a quiet eye.” The “ splen- 
dor of the grass "' was as much a part of 
the beauty by which his muse was en- 
raptured as was any of the most gorgeous 
flowers, the landseape’s breadth, or the 
panorama of a phenomenal sunset. In 
Ruskin, too, this delight im the minutiae 
of nature is a well-pronounced mark of 
the author's pleasure in setting it forth. 
With what joy he dwells upon the vein- 
ing and reticulation of the mere leaf, the 
different aspect of lights and shaddws, the 
effect of hours and seasons upon the land- 
scape, and so on through innumerable 
small details. 

The each in the all marks specially the 
frequent message in Emerson's resonant 
verse, and shapes no less the utterance of 
Thoreau. They of the Concord Guild were, 
in their way, as felicitous as Keats and 
Shelley in the joyous celebration of things 
that appeal to the soul. If not as fluent and 
spontaneous, full as true to their message, 
though it be less lyrical and melodious. The 
great author is really a seer and discov- 
erer; but each must see in his own way. 
I presume Charles Lamb, though so unlike 
the authors I have just cited, would say if 
he had been questioned, that no hours gave 
him more pleasure than those in which he 
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And what a pleasure they have afforded to 


all acute and receptive minds for two | 


generations! It is hard to foresee when that 


| gentle humor shall refuse to cast its potent 
spell 


Can any one follow Montaigne without 
feeling the delight which must have been 
aroused in that frank philosopher, who puts 


himself behind no reservations when hold- 
| ing the pen? 


The charm in his open, but 


| not proud egotism, is heightened by the 


joy he experienced in exhibiting not only 


| nature and life, but his own life therewith. 
It is the most pleasing garrulity that | 


literature affords. 


The word “book,” which is the com- 
modity the author creates, stands for libera- 


tion and freedom. It emancipates from | 


bonds the mind and the body; secures men- 
tal and moral expansion, and is the sym- 


| . 
| bol of those humanities which make for 
rational pleasure and civilization. The 


painter and sculptor help this renaissance, 
too; but they address a selecter class, and 
are not so widely known. The musician for 
an hour, and often the actor, seem in their 


| 
moderate sphere to take those who are 


addressed by storm. But their genius is 


not so enduring and far-reaching. It melts | 


some day in the air, and is never revived. 
The actor, in particular, writes upon water, 
or upon sand. How true the saying that 


| when Garrick died ‘ his death eclipsed the 


Millions will never 
know how Garrick played, or how Jenny 
Lind sang; but what Shakespeare wrote is 


| secure in secula secuiorum. 


Every writer would like, if he does not 


der Smith wished to “ throw a poem like 1 
comet out” it was largely the ecstasy of 
literary creation that he had in mind; 
though he might hope his message would 
reach unborn generations. It is now likely 
that his idyllic book of essays, which he 
titled ‘‘ Dreamthorp,’’ which possesses a 
deep human, as well as a rare artistic 
quality, may out run the “ Life Dratma,”’ 
which few remember to-day, but which, in 
1553 gave him his fame. 

So delightful is the tie of author to 
reader, and so widespread may it become, 
that even the journalist of current affairs 
mainly is not without its satisfaction. 
Elihu Burritt told me once that nothing in 
life seemed more enjoyable to him than the 
relaticn an editor maintains with even a 
modest body of readers, putting his hand 
weekly on their pulse, and stimulating 
their thought and aspirations. Yet jour- 
nalism is not quite Hterature, though it 
may serve as the front door to its domain, 
overlapping it a trifle sometimes. In re- 
lationship, to use another figure, it may 
fill as near a place as that of country cou- 
sin. 

“It is dangerous,” says an English 
writer, ‘*to speculate on the pleasure at- 
tendant upon authorship; let us be assured 
it is not wanting, or there would not be so 
many quills dipped in ink horns.” 


‘lhe topic is perhaps too large for the 
brief and sketchy treatment I have here 
allotted it. Goethe divined the significance 
ef literature when he said that ‘Art is 
long and time is fleeting,’’ to quote him 
through Longfellow—or to quote an author 
earlier than either. It may deal with the 
things of time, and through literature only 
they endure. It is a pleasing fantasy to 
imagine whether Shakespeare knew what 
his great fame in the world of letters was 
to be—he was so impersonal, and never 
boasted. It was a part of his greatness 
that he could conceal as well as express 
thought. Even in his “ Sonnets,” which ex- 
press his mind elosest, he has left the 
world a puzzle; while Horace, reflecting 
upon his own polished lyrics, had no doubt 
that he, at least, had built himself a 


| monument mere durable than brass. And, 


perhaps, no literary prophecy has ever 
been more truly fulfilled than this of the 
Roman poet's. JOEL BENTON, 





The Very Sharp Madamz.* 


“ Who could once see Mme. Lerestelle and 
ever forget her?’ remarked that fine yel- 
low rascal his Excellency Ling Wen, Sec- 
retary of the Chinese legation in Paris. 
Ling Wen is a precious scoundrel, for he 
has not only murdered the Chinese Minis- 
ter residing in Paris, but has also stolen 
the official seal. Everything is child's 
play for the beautiful and sharp madame. 
Whenever the French Ministry is at fault, 
and something has gone wrong, and the se- 
eret service is useless, it Is madame who 
throws her electric ray on the fog, and at 
onee everything is clear. What a lovely 
business that was of hers when the Cabi- 
net thought that Russia was playing a 
double game! What more ingenious than 
madame’s way of getting to the bottom of 
the intrigue! She secured a burned cigar- 
ette paper, and that showed how the Rus- 
sian Countess Zarfine was deep in the plot. 

Only once was this sharp woman defied. 
Somebody had offered the French Govern- 
ment a submarine boat which was ten 
times as fast as the Turbina. The author 
of “A Diplomatic Woman” has Httle re- 
spect for Ministers because the French 
Minister of Marine would like to have 
stolen the inventor's plans, without pay- 
ing for them. Madame manages to get 
on board of the submarine boat. For once 
she is balked. It is the devil in person, or 
some one very like him, who ts the pat- 
entee of the craft, and though the lady is 
half drowned she learns nothing. Huan 
Mee (from the name the writer may be a 
Chinaman) has the poorest appreciation of 
the diplomatist, not alone in a moral sense, 
but as to his intellectual capabilities. The 
book is a highly amusing one. 
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Wostreerth ond: His Tea. 


From Threads from the Life of John Mills. By 
His Wife. 

We walked from Ambleside to Rydal. 
As we entered the gate, a lady was stand- 
ing at the door, who, seeing us, waited to 
give us welcome. She not only congratu- 
lated me, but, taking my hand, gave me a 
kiss. I think she saw how nervous and 
excited 1 was. In the sitting room sat Mr. 
Wordsworth, who gave us a quiet but kind- 
ly greeting. * * * After we had sat a 
few minutes, Wordsworth rose and said 
to Mr. Mills, ‘‘ Will you come into the 
library a while?” * © * Mrs. Words- 
worth and I then sat chatting in the sitting 
room. * * * At 5 o'clock the gentlemen 
joined us at tea. Of that hour I can only 
recall two things. One that the talk be- 
tween Wordsworth and my husband turned 
on Klopstock’s ‘‘ Messiah,’ the other the 
quiet watchfulness of Mrs. Wordsworth. 
When her husband got excited, or went off 
into a sort of monologue, forgetting all 


about the tea, she quietly and unobserved 
took the cup and poured away its contents, 
refilling it with fresh, hot tea, and then 
saying, ‘‘ William, had you not better drink 
your tea before it gets cold?" He smiled 
and obeyed, but with no notion that it was 
other than the first cup poured out. 


Soldiers’ Books in Cromwell’s Time. 
From Wotes and Queries. 

1. A Spiritual Snapsacke for the Parlia- 
ment Souldiers, containing Cordiall En- 
couragements Unto the Successfull Prose- 
cution of This Present Cause. Lond., 1643, 
4to. 

2. The Christian Souldier; or, Prepara- 
tion for Battaile. Lond., 1642, 4to. 

3. The Christian Souldiers Magazine of 
Spirituall Weapons. Lond., 1644, 8vo. 

4. The Rebells Catechism. Composed in an 
easy and familiar way. 1643, 4to. 

5. The Souldiers Language; or, a Dis- 
course Between Two Souldiers, Shewing 
How the Warres Go On. 1644, 4to. 

t The Zealous Souldier, 

7. ‘The Mercenary Souldier. Both broad- 
sheets, c. 1646. 

8. The Souldier’s Pocket Bible. Lond., 
1643, I2mo. And a second edition, Lond., 
A644, 

9. The Souldier’s Catechism, composed for 
the Parliaments Army, in two parts, where- 
in are chiefly taught: (1.) The Justification, 
(2) The Qualification, of our Souldiers, 
written for the encouragement and in- 
struction of all that have taken up arms 
in the cause of God and His People, espe- 
clally the Common Souldier. Lond., 1644, 
i2mo. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have in prepara- 
tion a series of American classic pieces, to 
be known as The Riverside Aldine Series. 
It will be issued by the Riverside Press, in 
a form to perpetuate the traditions of the 
great Aldus Manutius, as continued by 
William Pickering. The series will include 
examples of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, and Hawthorne: “ Evangeline,” 
“ Snow-Bound,” “One Hoss Shay,” “ Sir 
Launfal, and “Legends of Province 
House,”’ respectively. The little volumes, 
each of about 200 pages, qosnamt this 
series, Oe t ised ta 
prin th and book 

i 
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——————————————— 
OMAR'S OPTIMISM. 

How ‘much of himself a reader fuses 
with his impressions received from any 
author it is of course impossible to say; 
but in the discussion as to the gloom and 
pessimism of “The Rubaiyat” it is at 
least admissible to claim that the nine- 
teenth century man is foisting upon the 
Persian poet an undue measure of his 
own moroseness. 

The one hundred and one quatrains 
which Mr. FitzGerald gave to us can 
surely be interpreted in a fairer fashion 
than that which looks upon them as only 
a bitter-sweet too pungent for our 
healthful taste. Throw aside for the mo- 
ment all modern grayness and gloom: 
turn upon the little volume the light of a 
purely healthful human spirit and “ The 
Rubaiyat” may appear as among the 
most stimulating, the most inspiring, the 
most uplifting of books. 

That it is sad sometimes we all admit 
when we agree that it is great. It is as 
pathetic, here and there, as the Book of 
Job. It is as mournful as Ecclesjastes, 
It is as bitter as ‘“‘ Faust; as melan- 
choly as “ Hamlet.” But is it therefore a 
menace to our peace, a disturber of our 
dreams? Let us see. In a careful re- 
reading there can be found forty stanzas 
which, without exaggeration, may be in- 
terpreted as inherently optimistic. That 
is, one half of Mr. FitzGerald’s little vol- 
ume may be counted upon as a distinctly 
uplifting force in the realm of philo- 
sophic thought if that half is permitted 
to express itself in its original simplic- 
ity and power. 

The limits of a short article will not 
allow much elaboration, but individual 
readers who love the stanch old Persian 
for his candor and his courage may eas- 
ily prove to themselves that he is also 
their creditor for his supreme hopeful- 
ness and cheer. Has any writer since his 
time given to us such a verse as opens 
“The Rubaiyat’”’ as we know it to-day? 
Wake! For the sun, scattered into 


flight 
The stars before him field of 


night, 

Drives night along with them from Heay'n 
and strikes 

The Sultan's turret with a shaft of light. 


This is a trumpet call to action, a bold, 
to life, 
the entire volume 


who 


from the 


and, 
has been 


stimulating 
read after 
conned, it is the keynote to the poem, 


summons re- 


the spirit that runs in and out of every 
page, demanding energy, insisting upon 
thought, and 
drowsy worshipper” 


scorning 
the 
With the cowardly and 


alert, fearless 
* the 
ready Temple, 
the timid ones “ The Rubaiyat’”’ has lit- 
tle in common: it does not know how to 


outside 


reach fear, and if indeed some weak, sad 
souls have heard its voice as a hopeless 
incentive luring them into self-sought 
death, is it not fair to claim that to such 
distorted brains the gladdest things in 
life are but sorry shows? 

If Omar because he 
tells of the profound sadness of our hu- 
keep upon our 


shelves a single classic from Homer to 


we must banish 


man problem can we 


Shakespeare — from Shakespeare to 
But why accentuate the sor- 
Could 
any one find better stimulus than in the 
quatrains from 40 to 47 beginning: 


As then the tulip for her morning sup 
Of heav'nly vintage from the soil looks up, 
Do you devoutly do the like, till Heay'n 
To earth invest you—like an empty cup. 
In the fifty-first verse instead of in- 


centive to suicide is there not actually 


Browning? 


row and discount the courage? 


the most positive assurance of faith in a 
Supreme Being whose presence is every- 
where, and is not this assurance doubled 
in Verse 70, concluding: 


And He that toss'd you down into the field, 
He knows about it all—He knows! He 
knows! 


Shall we stay to trouble over the lines 
that only reiterate the weary question- 
ings of man from David to Dante—from 
Dante to Darwin—when there are ready 
for our reading such trust, such absolute 
acceptance of life as it is, as can be 
found in Verses 76 and 77? 

Follow on through 78, 79, 80, and 81, 
and even in the climax, which perhaps 








Mr. FitzGerald classed among his 
“ wicked verses"; there is a brave, bright 
willingness to sustain existence and its 
cares, a fundamental faith that easily 
puts to shame the querulous erying of 
discontent that clamors always for pleas- 
ure and is chagrined and disposed to 
pout when life brings rain. 

The famous story of Pots and Potter 
is not to be construed into melancholy 
even by the most serious pessimist alive: 
it will not lend itself to anything less 
cheery than good-humored acknowledg- 
ment of things as they are, and the 
much-discussed advice to drown all 
earthly woes in wine takes a most win- 
some touch when we remember not only 
that Omar Khayyam first wrote the 
lines, but that Edward FitzGerald adapt- 
ed them. Granting that the poet owes 
much to his translator, it still remains 
true that neither the old Persian nor the 
modern, Englishman ever intended to 
urge as a solution of life’s duties and 
perplexities the steeping of the brain in 
sensuality. 

From the optimistic point of view, 
then, ‘‘ The Rubaiyat " appears in differ- 
ent hues from the sombre shading which 
pessimism has cast over it. It may be 
admitted that there is much of sadness, 
much of sorrow in the lines, but the re- 
sult of the reasoning is almost invaria- 
bly resignation. The climax of the com- 
plaint is usually a hope, and no matter 
what the theme, or how perplexing the 
problem, the spirit of the entire volume 


is that of the fifth quatrain: 


Iram indeed is gone with all his Rose, 

And Jamshyd’s sev'n-ring’d cup where no 
one knows; z 

But still a Ruby kindles in the vine 

And many a Garden by the water blows. 


FULTON STREET WITHOUT PUSH- 
CARTS. 


No more I weep. They do not sleep 
© ¢ © a grizzly band, 
* * *, they linger yet.—The Bard. 


Alas! Fulton Street is no more. Its glory 
has departed; it is dull, listless, and for- 
saken. A bright spot has been sponged off 
the dull old New York slate and a Sunday 
quiet reigns o’er the scene. The pushcart 
men are no more. I don’t care if I do not 
write good English; I feel bad enough to 
write Scotch. I know that the Boers and 
English are having a party, and that the 
Chinese won't furnish the tea, but persist 
in making chop-suey of all the foreign dev- 
ils. All these things are bad enough, good- 
ness knows; but why should we lose our 
pusheart men? I do not mourn the loss of 
those venders who disposed of blocks of 
frozen something or other for a hundredth 
part of what one fellow called the Ameri- 
can National Emblem. I do not miss the 
man with the potato knife or the one who 
sold shoestrings or the collar-button man, 
or even the amiable individual who lath- 
ered his own face with his own soap, doubt- 
less with the noble intention of showing 
his brethren and the public at large what a 
bereficial thing soap is. No, not even do 
I miss the man with the musical glasses. 
But when they have banished the men with 
the books—I call a halt. 
that Fulton Street over- 


Suppose was 


crowded, and that the merchants thought | 


they’ lost trade because of these same 
crowds, (strange reasoning, that,) was that 
any reason why we who drink at the fount- 
ain of literature should have our fountains 
wheeled off to some place where we can't 
find them and have soda-water signs thrust 
before us in their stead? Yes; I do buy pa- 
per books. Why not? Does not Bill Sikes 
die as beautifully inside of a yellow cover 
as he would in vellum? Besides, it’s more 
natural. Sikes in vellum, forsooth! Do not 
the Guardsmen fight and eat and drink as 
well in paper as they would in great cloth 
overcoats? Far better, this kind of weath- 
er. And, then, you know, it's cheaper. One 
can't enjoy the pangs of a hero when it 
has cost his pocket so many pangs. He 
rather have misery a little 
It's a case where sorrow does not 
love company. Then there was old Natty 
Bumppo, alias I don't know how many 
other things; and Dr. Jekyll and the Sur- 
geon's Daughter, and the Rogue, and Pick- 
wick, and Romola, and dear Ethel New- 
come, and Tom Jones. Are we to lose our 
friends without a murmur? it bad 
enough to have to buy paper books without 
taking even those away from us? 

How many of us are indebted to these very 
pushearts for an 
with the grandest, noblest thoughts of the 
master minds of the world! How many of 


would his 


cheaper, 


Isn't 


self-same acquaintance 


us would now, perchance, be howling sav- 


ages—aye, even Boxers—had it not been for 
the enlightening influence of the printing 
press! 

Anything that tends to throw good litera- 
ture into the hands of the people tends to 
progress, and anything that hinders this 
works ill to the people. No; I am not a 
pushcart man myself, nor a Socialist. Per- 
haps it was hard on the merchants, but we 
have lost our books. 

To be sure, there are stores where these 


books can be had, but these stores are 
such a long distance from everywhere else 
that they do not reach the great mass of 
the people, or, more properly speaking, the 
people cannot always reach them. 

The shrewdness these sidewalk librarians 
displayed was often amusing. They seemed 
to know by the “cut of your jib” just 
what kind of a book you would be Hkely 
to read, and would frequently discuss the 
merits of their wares with astonishing cor- 
rectness. When Kipling was sick they 
made a great display of his books, and they 
knew how to turn to account the latest 
craze in literature, whatever it happened to 
be. “Quo Vadis"’ was on exhibition for 
a while, followed by the unfortunate 
“ Sapho,”’ and so on. 

At any rate, New York has lost a pict- 
uresque feature, ahd we--here comes the 
sad part—we have lost our books and have 
nothing to read but patent medicine adver- 
tisements and grocery store bills, thus be- 
ing reduced to the level of a miserable 
goat, who can get just as good reading 
matter in a back lot. 

CYRIL GOLDTHWAITE. 


————— 


AT LAST! THE AUTHOR OF “ ELIZA- 
BETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN.” 

Apropos of the discussion as to the identity 
of the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden" and ‘“ A Solitary Summer,” 
we have received the following communi- 
cation from a source which we have reason 

to believe is singularly trustworthy: 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

1 read in your last Saturday's issue, un- 
der the head of *“ Books and Authors,” a 
short article on ‘ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden.” To me it is very strange 
that her publishers keep up the mystery of 
her name, as it is well known to all her 
friends, Possibly the Macmillans imagine 
that the incognito lends a charm to the 
books—that if the public believe it is some 
royal personage it enhances the sale of 
them. London gossip points to Princess 
Henry of Pless (as is mentioned in your 
columns) as the author, and the idea of 
reading the writings of a Princess may 
bring more purchasers. 
Mr. Editor, I will tell you, (or possibly you 
know and are in the,secret,) [ know her. 
She is Countess von Arnim, (née Beau- 
champ, Mary, daughter of Henry Beau- 
champ, Esq., of England.) She married the 
son of Count von Arnim, who was perse- 
cuted by Bismarck. She lives with her 
husband and children in a lonely schloss. 
And all she writes is very much as her life 
is there. I hope that this ridiculous mys- 
tery will soon end—it is ridiculous, as all 
her friends know well that she is the au- 
thor of “ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den’ and ‘‘ A Solitary Summer.” 

Magnolia, Mass, Aug. 8, 1900. 

G. L. 


We are not in a position to question the 
| accuracy of the on the 
contrary, that 
correct; we would, 
however, take exception to the implied ac- 
cusation that the publishers are, of their 
own free will, party to the perpetuation of 
the mystery. Their silence concerning the 
identity of the author is simply owing to 
the express commands of the latter. Just 
as they would deny 
the Princess Henry of Pless story, so they 
are now non-committal concerning that of 
the Countess von Arnim. 

We had the privilege the other day of 
looking over the photographs which will 
be employed in illustrating the forthcom- 
de ‘Elizabeth and 
Garden"’ and “A Solitary 
Summer.'’ They include pictures of the gar- 
den, the lawn, and woods surrounding the 
the itself, its library, 
and other interior views. There is also a 
picture showing the April, May, and June 
babies, and one revealing a wayside cross 
the inscription upon which is plainly dis- 
cernible with a microscope. With all this 
material tending toward establishing the 
identity of the author, it is doubtful wheth- 
er she will be able to maintain her incog- 
nito after the appearance of the illustrated 
editions of her volumes, even though she 
still persists in keeping her name from 
the title page, and her publishers continue 
| to remain obdurate. 


Thanks, Elizabeth. 


I wandered with Elizabeth 
All through her garden fair, 

Plucking her glorious flowers, 
Breathing the perfumed air. 


above statement; 


we are inclined to believe 


our correspondent is 


neither confirm nor 


ing éditions luxe of 


Her German 


schloss, of schloss 


I listened to her babies three, 
April and May and Juna, 

Propounding marvelous questions 
Of Sun and Stars and Moon. 


I hid behind a scented shrub 
Whene’er the ‘‘ Man of Wrath,’’ 

Seeking his flower-mad frauchen, 
Came down the garden path. 


Thus, having enjoyed your garden, 
Babies and **‘ Man of Wrath," 
I send you my thanks, sweet Countess; 
A grateful aftermath. 
8. 
Mass., 


| ISAIAH THOMAS AND HIS SUCCESS. 
privately printed bibliography 
of books, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
| broadsides, published in the town of 
Worcester, Mass., from 1775 to 1848, should 
excite interest as containing a full account 
of the work of the most prominent printer 
in the United States a hundred years ago, 
The compiler of this book, which was pub- 


Williamstown, Aug. 16, 1900. 





A recent 





fice, however, 


In your own ear, | 








|} and his 





Mshed in Worcester in 1890, Mr. Charles 
Lemuel Nichols, says that Isaiah Thomas 
of Worcester was not only America’s most 
enterprising printer, but the man who, as 
printer, publisher, and bookseller, did the 


most flourishing business in the United 
States. 


Mr. Luther Livingston, who is one of our 
most prominent bibliographers, in an inter- 
esting article on this American publisher, 
says Mr. Thomas was a printer from his 
earliest days, his beginnings being as hum- 
ble as were Benjamin Franklin's. The pos- 
sessor of such knowledge as six weeks of 
school could afford, when only seven years 
of age his mother apprenticed him to Zach- 
ariah Fowle, a Boston printer. So small 
was the boy that, to reach the case, he was 
obliged to stand on a tall bench, and his 
knowledge was co slight that, while he 
knew his letters, he could neither put them 
together nor spell. Fowle’s business lay 
principally in the direction of ballad print- 
ing for peddlers, his outfit consisting of a 
single press and a small lot of three sizes 
of type. There were few engravers in those 
early days in Boston, but Fowle’s rival had 
in his employ a man who was able to illus- 
trate his work by cuts. Thomas tried his 
hand not unsuccessfully at such decora- 
tion. His master had promised to teach 
him not only printing, but to read, write, 
and cipher. The library of the printing of- 
consisted, as Mr. Thomas 
tells us, only of a “ tattered dictionary and 
ink-stained Bible." Aided by these and all 
other books he could lay his hands on, the 
boy learned to write good English and to 
put his thoughts into type without the aid 
of writing. Loving his art and his books, 
young Thomas became much dissatisfied 
with his surroundings, and in 1756, when he 
was about eighteen, he ran away and 
reached Halifax, hoping to earn enough 
money to get to London, which he thought 
the best place for perfecting himself in 
the art of printing. Not succeeding there, 
he went to Portsmouth, N. H., where his 
Boston friends suspected his presence 
through the improvements noticed in .the 
newspaper on which he was employed. The 
next few years were spent in Wilmington 
and Charleston, where Thomas worked 
with some success. 


In 1770 he returned to Boston, going into 
partnership with Fowle, his old master. 
They began the publication of a newspa- 
per, The Massachusetts Spy. Fowle’s inter- 
est was bought out in a few months, and 
the paper soon gained a larger circulation 
than any other in Boston, In 1774 the first 
number of The Royal American Magazine 
was published, which ran through fifteen 
numbers, the first six of which were edit- 
ed as well as printed and published by 
Thomas. This magazine is especially noted 
as containing plates engraved by Paul Re- 
vere, and ex libris collectors take this 
as added proof that the unsigned Isaiah 
Thomas plate, which is thought to be in 
Revere’s manner, was actually made for 
him by that famous engraver. The maga- 
zine always stood for the Colonial cause, 
Many of its and The Spy articles had got- 
ten Thomas into trouble, and on the 16th 
of April, 1775, just before the battle of Lex- 
ington, Thomas packed up his office be- 
longings and started out of town in the 
dead of night, took part in the battle of 
Lexington, and reached Worcester, where 
his outfit had been sent, several days later. 

On May 3, 1775, the publication of The 
Spy was resumed and a long list of 
Worcester imprints begun. Thomas's first 
book printing was a pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages, a copy of which, in the Anti- 
quarian Society Library, bears the indorse- 
ment in Thomas’s autograph, ‘‘ This was 
the first printing done in Worcester, 
Mass,” Although a small pamphlet, it 
had a very long title, but was, in effect, a 
narrative of the excursion and ravages 
of the King’s troops, &c., on the 19th of 
April, 1775, which was published by order 
of the Provincial Congress. Newspapers, 
almanacs, sermons, and religious books 
followed, but In 1781 he printed two Ma- 
sonic books, and in 1782 reprints of Addi- 
son's ‘‘Cato” and Lillo's London Mer- 
chant,” both done for N. Coverly, a Boston 
bookseller. For the first ten years of the 
existence of this press, outside of a news- 
paper and a broadside, only forty publica- 
tions were issued, ten of which were alma- 
nacs. 

The history of Mr. Thomas's career after 
the of the war was one long tri- 
umph. The most important printer and 
bookseller in the United States, he had at 
one time ten presses employed, a paper 
mill, his own bindery, and bookshops, deal- 
ing in both American and European books, 
not only in Worcester, but also five others 
in various Massachusetts cities, one in 
Concord, N. H.; one in Albany, and one 
in Baltimore. In connection with G. T. 
Andrews of Boston, Thomas published, 
from 1789 to 1793, The Massachusetts 
Magazine, a monthly devoted to art and 
literature, many numbers containing Amer- 
ican portraits and views by 8. Hill, much 
sought after by modern collectors. 

It is only possible to speak of one or 
two of the best-known Thomas imprints— 
as, for instance, juvenile books, reprints of 
thoseissued by John Newbery of Londonand 
his and now almost as scarce. 
In 1785 Thomas issued a specimen book of 
types, probably the first book of the kind 
issued by an American printer. Hts cata- 
logue of English, Scotch, Irish, and Amer- 


“ 


close 


successors, 


| ican books, published in 1801, is well known 


and valuable, while his royal quarto Bible 
two-volume folio Bible—the first 
folio Bible printed in America—are almost 
as important. 

The more we read, the more we are im- 
pressed not only with the energy and 
success, but with the quality of the work 
Thomas succeeded in doing. In 1802 he 
turned his business over to his son, Isaiah, 
Jr., who carried it on for a number of 
years. But while released from active 
















































































































business cares, Mr. Thomas spent his time 
most usefully. He not only added to his 
own library—for besides his other claims 
to our attention he was one of America's 


foremost bibliophiles—but he was also 
one of the founders of the American 
Antiquarian Soclety, giving it its first 


building, at a cost of $10,000, and leaving 
to it his large library. This society at the 
present day boasts collections which are 
very rich in early Americana, the founda- 
tions of which were laid by Mr. Thomas. 

Had Mr. Thomas done none of these 
things, he would still have been well known 
to us through his “ History of Printing in 
America,” in two large octavo volumes, 
which have preserved for us a _ large 
amount of historical material which would 
otherwise have perished. 





SENATOR INGALLS’S POEM “OP- 
PORTUNITY.” 
The death on Thursday of ex-Senator 


John J. Ingalls will give new interest to the 
poem entitled ‘“‘ Opportunity '’ which he 
wrote many years ago. It has been widely 
printed and much admired. In the number 
of THE SaTtuRDAY REVIEW of exactly two 
years ago a correct version of this poem, 
secured from the Senat ct himself for the 
purpose, was printed in these columns as 
follows: 

Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 


If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 
Ianswer not, and I return no more. 

At the same time this poem was printed, a 
correspondent called our attention to some 
lines on the same subject by Edward Row- 
land Sill as ‘‘much nearer the truth and 
more inspiring.’”” As to this our readers 
may judge for themselves. Sill’s poem is 
as follows: 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain, 

And underneath the cloud, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A Prince's 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, 
foes. 

A craven hung along the battle'’s edge 

And thought: **‘ Had I a sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the King’s son bears—but 
this 

Blunt thing 

hand, 

lowering, crept away and left the field. 

the 


or in it, 


hemmed by 


* he snapt and flung it from his 


And, 

Then came 
stead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 

Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


King’s son, wounded, sore be- 





A RAMBLE AMONG THE CRITICS. 


People who are lovers of books have a 
fondness for reading about books. Next 
to the pleasure received from one’s favyor- 
ite authors is that derived from the man 
who writes interestingly concerning them. 
Indeed, in some cases the latter by no 
means holds second place to the former 
in our affections. 

There has been some objection lately on 
the part of those who claim that we need 
more scholarly criticism in dealing with 
literature to the use of the term “ appre- 
ciations."" Doubtless the word has been 
somewhat overworked and has ceased to 
be a satisfactory designation, but the idea 
conveyed by it is always pleasing to those 
who value books from the literary point 
of view. Scholarly, detailed criticism of 
classics has its uses, but so has the literary 
paper which is simply the expression of 
the writer's own feeling toward an author. 
In fact, those of us who have arrived at an 
age when we are in the habit of forming 
our own literary judgments do not care 
to be instructed overmuch by the essay. 
We read to compare our own views with 
the writer's and to enjoy his way of look- 
ing at things. When he gives us new ideas 
and shows an insight deeper than our own, 
revealing unnoticed charms in his author, 
he gives a rare pleasure. When, in addi- 
tion to this, he puts his own personality 
freely into his essay, and that self proves 
attractive, he becomes a valuable acquisi- 
tion, and is admitted to the inmost circle 
of our favorites, 

It is all very well to talk learnedly about 
subjective and objective criticiem, and to 
decry the former, saying that criticism 
should be impersonal. But when a man 
following Anatole France's famous decla- 
ration that the critic ought to say “ Je 
vais parler de moi a propos de Shake- 
speare,” talks interestingly of both himself 
and his subject, he ls far more fascinating 
than the critic who aims to be objective. 
And what more should a sensible person 
ask of an author than that he charm us? 

With those writers of the early part of 
the century whose works are usually known 
under the somewhat imposing title of Brit- 


ish Essayists' Criticism, the literary 
essay was a dignified and serious af- 
fair. Jeffrey, Campbell, Wilson, and 


Gifford rest now undisturbed on Mbrary 
shelves, except for occasional consultation 
by students of the literary influences of 
their day. Hazlitt is still an authority and 
retains his charm for a_ small circle of 
readers, but Macaulay has the advantage 
of them all in keeping a place in the list 
of writers whom every well-informed per- 
son is expected to know. Although he can 











r 
this day no inconsiderable number of people | handling of his subject. 
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who have a real fondness for the Macaulay 
style. 

The early. numbers of The North Ameri- 
can Review bear witness to the solemnity 
with whieh criticism was regarded in this 
country in the second decade of the centu- 
ry. The twenty-two pages devoted to the 
serious discussion of the now forgotten 
epic, Vamoyden, the unique literary prin- 
ciples promulgated in the consideration of 
Miss Sedgwick’'s novels and of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s poems are sufficient to provoke 
hilarity in the gravest reader to-day. No 
reading is so funny as that which is un- 
consciously so, and nothing in the whole 
range of professedly humorous literature 
is more mirth-provoking than the literary 
essays in our leading review in its early 
days. They are unequaled except by some 
of the religious biography that formed a 
prominent part of our early literature. 


From the crude beginnings of criticism 
in America it is a long way to the literary 
essays of Whipple and Lowell, which for 
more than a quarter of a century delight- 
ed their readers. Are they not still to de- 
light them? I fear that Mr. Whipple is 
destined to be superseded with young peo- 
ple of literary proclivities by later writers 
more in touch with the present point of 
view and with current tendencies. His 
manner is charming, but his papers belong 
in character to an earlier day, with which 
we have grown out of sympathy. 

There is a perennial freshness and charm 
in Lowell's “My Garden Acquaintance ” 
and “A Good Word for Winter,” and I 
cannot imagine the papers on Thoreau and 
Emerson, the lecturer, losing their attrac- 
tion, but how many now would read 
through for the pleasure of it the essays on 
Dante, Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, or 
Chaucer? Read in them with delight one 
surely can, but it must be by passing with 
seven-league strides over desert pages to 
tarry in the oases. There is an uneven- 
ness of diction in these critical papers of 
Lowell's which would scarcely be found at 
the present day in writers of mediocre 
ability. For pages he holds you entranced, 
and then suddenly branches off into some 
long, prosy digression from which all the 
inspiration has vanished. His of 
humor also led him into many a pitfall by 
making it impossible for him to resist the 
temptation to a pun or a joke, even when 
most out of taste in its connection. 


sense 


The literary paper which does not dignify 
itself by the title of criticism, but with 
a light touch discourses pleasantly about 
an author, his works, and one’s own liking 
for him is comparatively a modern product. 
Criticism which used to tread heavily in 
the buskin now inclines to trip lightly in 
the sock. Mr. Dowden seems the connect- 
ing link between the old method and the 
new. Scholarly and thoughtful, the papers 
in his “ Studies in Literature,” the “ New 
Studies," and “ Transcripts and Studies," 
are what their titles indicate and approach 
more nearly to the formal manner of an 
earlier day than does the work of most 
of his contemporaries, It is the point of 
view that stamps them us modern. Few 
other critics of this day attack an author 
or a work with any evident intention of 
going to the bottom of the subject and 
turning it about to offer all sides to the 
reader. One naturally thinks of Matthew 
Arnold, R. H. Hutton, and Leslie Stephen 
in considering the literary essay of the 
transition type. Dignified and to a certain 
extent formal, their work is yet as far re- 
moved from the style of the earlier part of 
the century as it is from the light, brilliant 
character of that of the younger men of 
the present day. 


And what of Henry James? To my mind 
no living English or American critic is 
capable of giving so satisfactory an inter- 
pretation of the talent of a writer he is in 
sympathy with as Mr. James. Several of 
the papers in the “ French Poets and Nov- 
elists,"’ and in “ Partial Portraits ''—nota- 
tly those on Turgenieff, de Muupassant, 
Daudet, Balzac, and Stevenson—leave noth- 
ing to be desired. They charm equally by 
the thought and style. You feel that he 
has extracted and given to you the sub- 
limated essence of his author. Why will 
not Mr. James stop evolving stories which 
grow more and more attenuated in sub- 
stance, and likewise in interest to the read- 
er, and devote himself to the production 
of these fascinating intaglios of criticism? 


Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Saintsbury, 
Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. Quiller-Couch, and 
Mr. Henley, are all names for which the 
lovers of the literary essay are profoundly 
grateful. For myself, I quite sympathize 
with Mr. Lang's affection for Scott, Dumas, 
and Dickens, but if I could not I should 
still enjoy his pleasure in them. It is not 
necessary for your enjoyment of a writer 
that his favorite authors should be yours, 
provided he does not become autocratic 
and deny your right to your own choice. 
Mr. Lang may say without offense that the 
person “‘who contemns Scott and cannot 
read Dickens" “ has dug a guif that noth- 
ing can bridge '’; because he has a right to 
make a fancy for Chinese literature the 
passport to his friendship if he wishes, 
But if he had said the person that does not 
prefer Scott and Dickens to Tolstol and 
Turgenieff has no literary taste and a 
perverted moral sense, then we should have 
a perfect right to quarrel with him, and 
say, “My dear Sir, what authority have 
you for supposing your taste In books to 
be more nearly correct than ours, who 
happen to like what you say is not to be 
liked? "’ 


It must be a matter of regret to all of. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s admirers that certain por- 
tions of his ‘ Corrected Impressions" were 
not suppressed. Conspicuously In regard 
to George Eliot, and to a less degree in 




















No amount of 
brilllancy atones for such a slip. 

The wit of Mr. Lang and the gentle 
humor of Mr. Gosse have drawn to them 
the warm friendship of all lovers of liter- 
ature. So, too, the pleasant, informal lit- 
erary chit-chat of Mr. Le Gallienne and of 
Mr. Quiller-Couch endears them to an in- 
creasing circle of readers. As a rule, I 
find that they like what I like and that 
what is tedious or ludicrous to them is the 
same to me. And what more can any one 
want in a literary friendship? 

No one has done so much in his day to 
extend the knowledge of literature and of 
its principles among his countrymen as 
Mr. Howells, in the series of papers now 
partially collected under the title of 
* Criticism and Fiction.” It is of little im- 
portance that many of us would not alto- 
gether subscribe to some of the theories 


advanced by Mr. Howells. He wrote so 


charmingly that every one read him, and | 


very many people first learned from the 
Editor’s Study that there were such things 
as literary principles. 

One pleasant thing to be noticed in re- 
gard to modern criticism is that it has be- 
come courteous, urbane, and generally free 
from dogmatism. Criticism used to be 
Synonymous with severity. But we have 
passed that stage. We have found that it 
is not only possible, but just as effective, 
to point out the shortcomings and mis- 
takes of an inoffensive author with civility 
and consideration as with ridicule and 
abuse. The change is much for the better. 

A few years ago one of the prominent 
evangelical journals in this country had 
for some time a critic who made a religion 
of his prejudices. Inaugurating a persecu- 
tion, as if for righteousness’ sake, against 
Tolstoi and Ibsen in particular and the 
modern Russian and French authors in 
general, he not only refused to recognize 
any redeeming qualities in the objects of 
his wrath, but even loaded with abuse and 
insult both their admirers and those who 
dared to protest against the violence of his 
denunciations. It was a painful exhibition 
of fanaticism. Fortunately this unamiable 
bigot has dropped out of the ranks of the 
critics, and it is to be hoped he will have 
no successors. EDITH DICKSON. 

Oberlin, Ohio, Aug. 10, 1900, 





Kipling and Matthew Lyon. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your recent review of the biography of 
Matthew Lyon, in which is mentioned his 
frequent exclamation, “‘ By the bulls 
redeemed me,"’ brings to my mind a fact, 
little known and yet perhaps of interest to 
your readers, that connects the Kipling of 
to-day with the wild and patriotic Lrish- 
man of a century ago. 

Mowsli, will remembered, fre- 
quently uses the expression. “By the bull 
that bought me,’’ and it is an instance of 
Kipling’s keen sense of literary value that 
he incorporated and naturalized into an 
Indian tale this expression of a Vermont 
Irishman. Kipling got it from the accounts 
of 
Vermont,) as given him by his friend and 
physician, Dr. James Conland of Brattle- 
borough, a gentleman who, to his high pro- 
fessional attainments, adds a fine literary 
sense and knowledge of early Vermont his- 
tory, and to whom Kipling has dedicated 
“Captains Courageous "’—Conland himself 
figuring as the ship’s boy of that tale, as 
an acknowledgment of his obligations to 
the latter for the knowledge of the ways 
and doings of the fishermen of the Grand 
Banks, of which Conland in his early 
youth was himself one. X. 

New York, Aug. 15, 1900. 


as be 





Mr. McLaughlin, the author of “* Matthew 
Lyon,” himself cites the connection be- 
tween Kipling and Col. Lyon's favorite ex- 
pression, ‘‘By the bulls that redeemed 
me."" ‘Rudyard Kipling,” he says, ‘‘ has 
paraphrased in one of his stories, this ex- 
pression into ‘ By the bulls that bought 
me,’ an imprecation employed by Lyon to 
signify his pride instead of shame in the 
circumstance that he was once bought 
by a Connecticut Yankee for a pair of two- 
year-old stags. He came to America as a 
redemptioner, and in the scarcity of money 
the bulls became a part of the consider- 
ation for his services. From this humble 
beginning he rose to an honorable station 
in society, and cast the momentous vote 
in Congress which made Jefferson Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 





Read Stories Back- 


ward, 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Some time ago I was present at a small 

literary gathering when a stccessful au- 

thor was asked, ‘“‘ What style of sto- 


‘Women Who 


ries does the average woman generally 
care for? ‘ Well,” he replied, thought- 
fully, “if I were to write a novel 


to be read by the gentler sex only, judg- 
ing from experience, I would plainly dis- 
close the outcome of the plot in the first 
few chapters. I am willing to stake my 
reputation upon the statement that such a 
book would exhaust every edition.” 
Doubtless when he made such an asser- 
tion he must have been fully cognizant 
that a certain class of women literally read 
his books backward. This fact has re- 
peatedly come before my notice. When a 
woman turns back to the last page of a 
story her only excuse for desiring to ‘ see 
how it's going to turn out” is her insa- 
tiate curiosity. I have never seen a man 
guilty of such an unpardonable and weak- 
minded act; for he, at least, has a mo- 
nopoly on the “human store of common 
sense.” Are all women afflicted with this 
mania—this untimely greed for the “ finis ” 
before it is ripe, as it were? I suppose in 


Heice 


*y 


that | 


**Matt" Lyon, (as he is still known in |} 





THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 


In this column we have often told 
of the progress of “Bob, Son of 
Battle,” and how the popularity of 
| this novel about a dog seemed to 
strike in at widely different points, 
It began in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
then came to New York, then to 
Boston, then Louisville, in the South. 
Just lately San Francisco has come 
to read “Bob,” and the novel is one 
of the “ best selling” books on the 
coast. Chicago, too, has just ap- 
parently started in its appreciation, 
notwithstanding a story we have 
just heard to the effect that one of 
“Bob’s ” admirers there bought and 
presented over one hun?ired copies to 
different friends. The photograph 
of “Bob” is selling almost as well 
las the book. It will be sent by mail 
for 25c. 





* 


The sale of books in localities is 
an interesting subject, and perhaps 
resolves itself into the amount of 
interest taken by the local book- 
sellers. If a salesman reads a book 
and likes it he can sell many copies 
of anovel. Something of this sort 
happened in connection with Miss 
Ellen Glasgow’s “ The Voice of the 
People.” It is a story of Virginia 
by a Virginian, and people who are 
interested in the literature of the 
South are proud of it and its success, 
and have purchased it generously; 
but the real sale of this novel has 
been in New York and its neighbor- 
hood, where probably ten copies are 
bought to one purchased elsewhere. 
We have sometimes thought that 
this was because we were able to 
interest people hereabouts in the 
book, and commendation went from 
mouth to mouth. We will gladly 
send copy of “The Voice of the 
| People,” with our compliments, to 
any active book salesman who will 
promise to read it and, if he agrees 
with us that it is a really important 
and worthy novel, to recommend it 
to his customers, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
| 34 Union Square East, N. Y. 


* * 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
POPULAR EDITION 
es a CERES SRE 


OF 
ROOSEVELT’S 


‘The Rough Riders 


With 8 full-page illustrations from photo- 


GOV. BOOK 


graphs, and with a portrait of Governor 


Roosevelt. 12mo, $1.00. 


A new edition, at a low price, of Gov- 
| ernor Roosevelt's extraordinarily vivid 
account of the origin and career of the 
unique cavalry regiment of which he was 
one of the organizers and finally the 
commander. This volume has already 
been accepted as a brilliant page of Am- 
erican history, and this new edition will 
insure for it a still wider circulation. 


Sold by ali Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








are never satisfied with a delicate piece 
of mechanism until they have found out 
“what makes it go." Of what use, let 
me ask, is a skillfully planned plot, which 
costs the author many weary hours before 
it has been sufficiently disguised to hold 
the interest aud not disclose the mystery 
until the last, when the puerile reader in- 
sists upon perusing the final paragraph 
before coming to it in due time? 

Let some woman—not a member of that 
weak-minded class of readers who begin 
at the ending and enmé@at the beginning— 
champion the cause of her sex and, if pos- 
sible, refute my statement. 

HORNET. 


Seabright, N. J., Aug. 12, 1900, 


Westcott’s Father Probably the Real 


David Harum, 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

If as Mrs. Muzzey (Mr. Westcott's sister) 
says, David Harum is “a composite photo- 
graph,” I would consider the author's 
father, Dr. Westcott, as having sat for 
some of David's features. He was our 
family dentist, and as I remember his con- 
versation, it was as full of trite sayings 
and dry humor as David's own. He was 
just as fond 6f horses, too, and always 
drove good ones. At one time when he had 
a new team—a pair of young bays—he took 
the writer, then quite a child, for a long 
drive. He afterward remarked: “I took 


her to amuse me, and she never said a 
word the whole time.” As one of thirteen 
ina Sean. 08 ray — — a = 
behind suc gh-steppers an e 

sufficiently rare to convert the chatterbox 






















































































I usually was into a being mute with rapt- — 


ure and delight. 


For he had 
the worst of the deal. ‘The De iluss 
































Versions Correct and Incorrect. 


Ho The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Admirers of Theodore O'Hara's immortal 
@legy, ‘‘The Bivouac of the Dead,” will 
‘willingly admit that the version of that 
poem printed with Susan Bullitt Dixon's 
article in Tue Saturpay RevIEW of Aug. 
M1 fs far superior to that appearing in the 
collection of George W. Rauch of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., which she so severely criticises, 
and they will heartily indofse her protest 
against Mr. Rauch’s “alterations and mu- 
tilations,”’ if such they be. 

It would be agreeable to believe that the 
poem as your correspondent prints it is 
just as it came from the pen of Theodore 
O’Hara, but there is reason for the opinion 
that Mr. Rauch’s version is*true to the 
letter, if it is not to the sublime spirit, of 
the original. I am prompted to say this 
because I have before me a reprint of an 
article from The Southern Bivouac relat: 
ing to O'Hara, which seems to sustain Mr. 
Rauch. The article was written by Daniel 
E. O'Sullivan, and it was reprinted in The 
Boston Pilot of Jan. 29, 1887. It contains a 
few details not quite in harmony with those 
given by your contributor, and it refers to 
a volume entitled “ O'Hara and His Ele- 
gies,” which was published twenty-five 
years ago by G. W. Ranck of Lexington, 
Ky. I am inclined to think that “ Mr. 
Ranck” and “Mr. Rauch”’ are the same 
person, because of the similarity of ini- 
tials, the residence, and a possible typo- 
graphical error, and also because the ver- 
sion of “The Bivouac” printed with Mr. 
O'Sullivan’s article isexactly like that quot- 
ed by your contributor and attributed to 
Mr. Rauch. 

Your contributor says that ‘The Biv- 
ouac of the Dead” was first published by 
The Frankfort Yeoman in 1850. Mr. O’Sul- 
livan says it was written in August, 1847, 
and appeared in The Loutsville Courier 
Sunday, June 24, 1860, These statements do 
not necessarily conflict. The original poem 
consisted of twelve stanzas, while your 
contributor and Mr. Rauch give only nine. 
Mr. .O’Sullivan says that, after careful ex- 
amination of all the records and circum- 
stances bearing on the subject, he believes 
that the poem, as printed by Mr. Ranck— 
the name ‘“ Ranck” appears throughout 
the article—is the most authentic. He says, 
however, that it contains a number of er- 
rors, but that all were evidently made in 
copying. 

Embodied in Mr. O’Sullivan’s article is a 
letter dated Nov. 23, 1875, from Mary 
O'Hara Price, the poet's sister, addressed 
to Mr. Ranck, in which she excepts to the 
criticism of Mr. Ranck’s compilation by a 
writer in The Louisville Commercial. “ To 
him and to all others,’’ she writes, “I will 
say that I furnished you with the poem 
*The Bivouac of the Dead’ as I found it 
upon my return to Kentucky, after an ab- 
sence of many years in a distant State; 
and if it is not as it came first from Theo- 
dore’s hand, surely you are not 
able."’ In the same article this 
from a letter of Mr. Ranck appears: 


answer- 
extract 


I obtained the text of “The Bivouac of 
the Dead,” as published by me in 1875, di- 
rectly from the hands of the poet's sister, 
Mrs. Mary O'Hara Price, now deceased 

You ask, * Did you vary the text?” Of 
course not. I never added to it, took from 
it, changed, or amended it ‘‘ one jot or one 
tittle,"’ but published itexactlyas Mrs. Pric« 
sent it to me. The elegy, as first written, in 
1847, comprised twelve stanzas, while the 
one sent me by the scholarly sister of 
O'Hara consisted of but nine stanzas. A 
number of versions, nearly all differing in 
some particular, have been published. Be- 
lieving that the various versions bore evi- 
dence of the poet's own amendments and 
corrections, (typographical errors except- 
ed,) and that the abbreviated text sent me 
by Mrs. Price was sent as the most com- 
picte of all, | published it. 


Mr. O'Sullivan admits that he himself has 
made but two changes in Mr. Ranck's ver- 
sion. In the first line of the last stanza he 
has changed “ voiceless ‘ voice- 
ful stone,”’ as it is given in The Louisville 
Journal in 1863, and in the- third line of the 
Same stanza he has changed 
age’ into “ vanished age 
to me, improvements. 

The Century Magazine of May, 1890, con- 
tains an appreciation of O'Hara by Robert 
Burns Wilson. Appended is a version of 
“The Bivouac” containing the missing 
stanzas referred to by Mr. Ranck, but not 
given by your contributor. I presume they 
were willfully omitted because their appli- 
cation is purely local. In other respects the 
version is almost exactly like that of your 
contributor, and I note a 
the sixth stanza of her version—the eighth 
of The Century’s—and in the closing qua- 
train, where The Century says: 


Nor wreck, nor change, nor Winter's blight, 
Nor Time's remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of glory’s light, 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 


This instead of: 


tone’ to 


* vanquished 
These, it seems 
are 


difference only in 


Can dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb 

It is hard to reconcile Mr. Ranck’s state- 
ments with those implied in the article of 
your contributor. I trust that further in- 
vestigation will show that hers is the more 
correct version of the poem, for it is so far 
superior to that of Mr. Ranck (or Rauch) 
that I would like to believe it sprang “ full 
armed’’ from the brain of Theodore 
O'Hara. P. A. PHILBIN. 


Archbald, Penn., Aug. 11, 1900. 


O’Hara’s Beautiful Lines, 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have read with considerable interest the 
article in THe Times SaturDAY REVIEW 
on Theodore O'Hara. I visited New Or- 
leans last Winter and the National Ceme- 
tery there. Having been connected with 
the Union side during the late war of the 
rebellion, the visit gave me a sad pleas- 


ure. Among the many 
were several from O’Hara’s beautiful piece: 

On Fame's eternal perme ground, 

And Glory “7 with solemn round, 

The bivouac of dead. 

I was under the impression it was by 
Mr. John Hay, and remarked so to a friend. 
On mentioning it to a New Orleans gen- 
tleman, he said it was by O'Hara. In an- 
other part of the cemetery was: 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugie’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past— 

Nor War's wild note, nor Glory's peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts =~ might. more may feel 
The ture 0 e 

nit UNION. 


Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 13, 1900. 
Another Version. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A version of the poem “ Bivouac of the 
Dead,” by Theodore O'Hara of Kentucky, 
and perhaps as correct in its entirety as 
any one extant, may be found in the “ Li- 
brary of Américan Literature,” Volume 
VIL, compiled and edited by Stedman and 
Hutchinson, and published by William Ev- 
arts Benjamin of New York. According to 
this version, the third line of the third 
verse reads: 

“Their haughty banner ‘trailed’ in the 
dust,” instead of “trained.” Again, the 
seventh line of the sixth verse reads. 
“Alone awakes each sullen height,” in- 
stead of “Alone now wake each solemn 
height.” In the eighth verse, third line, we 
find the word “ born,” instead of “ borne.” 
Two more verses are found in the “ Library 
of American Literature’ than Miss Dixon 
gives the poet credit for. They follow the 
fifth stanza of her rendering, and would 
seem a necessity for the completion of the 
poem, They are as follows: 


Long had the doubtful conflict raged 
O’er all that stricken plain, 

For never fiercer fight had waged 
The vengeful blood of Spain; 

And still the storm of battle blew, 
Still swelled the gory tide; 

Not long, our stout old chieftain kpew, 
Such odds his strength could bide. 


"Twas in that hour, his stern command 
Called to a martyr’s grave 
The flower of his beloved land, 
The Nation's flag to save. 
By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-born laurels grew, 
And well he deemed the sons would pour 
Their lives for glory, too. 
c. B. O'REILLY. 
King’s Bridge Road, New York City, Aug. 
14, 1900, 


Famous Writers on Paris.” 

Under the title of *‘ Paris, as Seen and 
Described by Famous Writer®;"' Esther 
Singleton has collected over fifty interest- 
ing descriptions of the famous capital by 
such authors as Victor Hugo, Grant Allen, 
Hamerton, Balzac, George Sand, Prosper 
Merimée, Ernest Renan, Emile Zola, A. J. 
Cc. Hare, Theodore de Banville, Thackeray, 
Théophile Gautier, Arséne Houssaye, and 
Edouard Fournier. It is an artistic guide 
book and will be of great value to the so- 
journer in Paris who desires to know More 
of the history and romance of the city than 
can be gleaned from the current guide 
books, or obtained through a passing 
glance at its historical treasures. The vol- 
ume presents a picture of Paris which is in 
a measure complete. It deals with Old 
Paris as well as the modern city, and is not 
confined to artistic and picturesque feat- 
but also includes glimpses of about 
everything that would interest the stranger 
in that attractive city. 

It is evident that Paris possesses for those 
whose descriptions of its charms are col- 
lected in this volume another beauty than 
that which consists in the splendor of its 
palaces, the sumptuousness of its edifices, 
the multiplicity of its promenades, or the 
number and width of its streets. It was 
Montaigne who said: ‘Paris has owned 
my heart since infancy; the more I have 
since of other beautiful cities, the 
more the beauty of this one advances in 
my affections. I love it tenderly.” And 
this was before the marvelous transforma- 
of recent centuries. At that time 
there were no superb boulevards, nor mag- 
nificent parks, but few palaces, and only 
four bridges spanning the Seine. “ The 
truth is,’ as Louis Blanc said, * that in all 
periods of its existence Paris has possessed 
a charm independent of its external beauty. 
It was this indefinite charm to which the 
Caesar Julian submitted.”” It has received 
the passionate homage of men of letters 
from every corner of the globe. The intel- 
lectual life enjoyed there has brought forth 
many tributes of praise, some ¢escribing 
its superb architectural creations or histori- 
eal remains; others telling of the happy 
years passed in the atmosphere of art and 
literature. ‘ Ah,” wrote Gibbon, “if I had 
been rich and independent, Paris is where 
I should have fixed my residence.” This 
sentiment has found an echo in many 
hearts. There is an indescribable charm in 
life there which, once experienced, never 
passes out of mind. As Goethe said, it is a 
city where every step upon a bridge or a 
square recalls a great past, where a frag- 
ment of history is unrolled at the corner of 
every street.” 

Among the many books which the year 
has called forth on Paris, we know of but 
few that will rank with this volume. It 
should have a large sale and be in the pos- 
session of every tourist who intends to re- 
main in Paris long enough to study the 
principal features of interest of the city. 
The quality of the paper, the excellence of 
the typography, the attractiveness of the 
illustrations unite in making the volume an 
excell nt specimen of bookmaking, and the 
should place it within the 
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seen 


tions 


selling price 
reach of all. 


*PARIS, AS SEEN AND DESCRIBED BY FA- 
MOUS WRITERS. Edited and translated by 
Esther Singleton, author of *‘ Turrets, Tow- 
ers, and Temples,’” &c. S8vo, pp. xiv.-397, 
with numerous illustrations. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Price, $1.50. 
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Is Slang the Root of the Evil? 


HENRY 8. HASKINS, New York, writes: 
‘Does the modern tendency to epitomize a 
situation, paragraph, or sentence in an 
idiomatic or slang phrase weaken our use 
of the language? Are we becoming verbal 
slatterns, preferring gaudy rags of epi- 
grammatic speech to the sober garb of 
conservative expression? 

“The modern revisions of the Bible lack 
the virile significance of the old transla- 
tion. The present school of literature is 
in every way inferior to the old. The 
early dramatists and authors stand un- 
rivaled. No latter-day Shakespeare arises. 
We are suffering a literary drought, 
the trickling streams of fancy, arising in 
the historical novel of to-day, flow idly to 
the sea, to be lost in the wealth of former 
genius. 

“It is safe to assert that the yearly trade 
in the old authors—Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Thackeray, &c.—exceeds the sale of the 
modern novel. 

“Does the solution of the question He 
in the epidemic of small talk and small 
thought, as expressed in current slang?” 


A Plea for George Meredith. 


LAWRENCE GILMAN, Milford, Penn., 
writes: “I notice your reply to the query 
propounded by your correspondent, Mr. 
Thomas H. Grosvenor, in regard to Mere- 
dith’s ‘Tale of Chloe,’ and as to the best 
appreciation of the novelist extant. May I 
venture, as a rabid and confirmed Mere- 
dithian, to dissent from the opinions ex- 
pressed in your reply? 

“First, because you speak rather dis- 
paragingly of what is in my opinion, one 
of Meredith's most brilliant,’ fascinating, 
and profound creations—one which, in 
depth of significance, subtlety, and su- 
preme artistry of style is the peer of all 
but his greatest works, and, secondly, be- 
cause you recommend as ‘one of the best 
appreciations’ the flippant, affected, and 
superficial study by Mr. W. E. Henley. 

‘““As to the first count, surely you will 
admit that, with the exquisite little com- 
edy, ‘The Case of General Ople and Lady 
Camper;’ the very powerful, ‘The House 
on the Beach,’ and the ‘ Episode in the 
History of Beau Beamish,’ Meredith has 
given us three of the most artistic short 
stories in modern fiction, and as to ap- 
preciations, there is certainly none better 
than the just and finely discriminating 
interpretation of Richard Le Gallienne. 
Mr. Grosvenor might also look up in his 
back numbers of THE Revrew Mr. William 
Sharp's very beautiful and sympathetic 
essay, published about a year ago, I should 
say, and if he has access to the files of 
The London Quarterly Review he will find 
a very exhaustive and original study in 
the volume which includes the numbers 
published from July to October, 1804—1 
bave forgotten the month. 

“ By the way, it is constantly amazing 
to me why the greatest of living English 
fictionists (one is tempted to make it 
stronger) is so outrageously neglected— 
not by the obscure, (that would be easily 
understandable,) but by the supposedly 
cultivated literary public. For instance, in 
the constant stream of comment and dis- 
cussion which flows through the pages of 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW—both to and from 
the editorial rooms—I cannot remember 
having seen the name of George Meredith 
mentioned more than (at a guess) half a 
dozen times since I began reading the 
paper about two years ago. When one 
considers the amount of discussion which 
is lavished upon the absurd ‘* historical 
novels’ of the day, chromo reproductions 
of Scott, Dumas, and Stevenson, while a 
superb and towering genius like Meredith 
is either ignored or made the butt of 
tinsel witticisms and infinitely fatuous 
criticism—well, one can only wonder where 
‘the intelligent reading public’ ‘comes 
in.’ 


A Church in Friendless’s District. 
The Rev. ROBERT BARBOUR, New 
York, writes regarding “‘ Friendless’s"’ in- 
tuiries: “‘I see that ‘ Friendless’ in all 
the answers to her first communication, 
has not yet obtained the desired informa- 
tion in regard to a church. Possibly in 
September, certainly during the coming 
Winter, the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, now at Fifty-third Street, will 
transfer its work to Seventy-third Street 
and Madison Avenue. Let me suggest 
that ‘ Friendless’ go to one or more 
the Sunday services there, and after find- 
ing out from the notices when the ‘ Mary 
and Martha League’ holds its meetings, 
go to one of them. If she is a woman of 
the cultivation and refinement that her 
letters would seem to indicate, I think she 
might find there the church home which 
she is seeking."’ 


Another “ David Hannum” Theory 


Shattered. 
P. RANDALL, 
Y., writes: “I would like make a cor- 
rection in an article entitled ‘The Real 
David Harum,’ which appeared in the issue 
of July 28 of Tue Review. That article 
stated that David Hannum befriended the 
widow of his boyhood friend, ‘ Billy P.’ 
Randall, in almost as dramatic a 
as Mr. Westcott's description of the 
isfaction of the mortgage of the widow 
Billy P. Cullum. 

“Mr, William P. Randall (who was a near 
relative of mine) never had a widow, his 
wife dying several years before him, in 
very comfortable circumstances, and Mr. 
Randall himself was never in a condition 
to require aid from Mr. Hannum.” 


ROSWELL Norwich, N. 
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The Landing of Columbus. 
F. MacBENNETT, Long 
L. I., writes: ‘“‘ None of the writers on this 
interesting historical question seems to 
have been aware of gp passage in the log 
ef Juan Ponee de Leon on his voyage to 
discqver the ‘ Fountain of Youth’ in the 
Spring of 1513, as given by Herrera in his 
*‘ Historia General,’ (dec. I., b. ix., c. x.,) 
in which he says that on— 
“March 14 they arrived at 
which is in 25 degrees 40 minutes, where 
they repaired one of the vessels before 
crossing the Barlovento Gulf of the Luray 
Islands. This island Guanahani was the 
first which the Admiral Don Christoval 
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“Here is the latitude pretty positively 
and authoritatively fixed at 25 degrees 40 
minutes, which is accurate enough for 
those times. The different islands hitherto 
pitched upon range from 21 degrees 20 min- 
utes to a little over 24 degrees—the one now 
generally accepted being Watling Island 
in 23 degrees 56 minutes. From the fore- 
going evidence of Juan Ponce de Leon's 
log, this last island is nearly 2 degrees 
too far south. The real Guanahani was 
evidently what is known as Northern Eleu- 
thera. 

“What have the Columbian historians to 
say on this point?” 


George Eliot’s Ignorance of Music. 

J. P. P., New York, referring to the dis- 
cussion of the love of music by authors, 
writes: “George Eliot, in one of her 
novels, I think ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ 
writes of the pleasure enjoyed by listeners 
to a duet, wherein the singers accompanied 
one another in parallel fifths. Most of your 
readers are aware that such a progression 
is not only barred by musicians, but in- 
tolerable to any one possessed of an ear. 
The slip is the more remarkable from the 
fact that it would be difficult to find any 
subject other than music with which this 
versatile writer has not shown more than 
ordinary familiarity. 

“If the remark of Mr. Earle in your issue 
of the 4th inst., that fad means for a day, 
is anything more than a witty suggestion, 


it would be interesting to hear more about 
it.” 


English Thought in the Seventeenth 
Century. 


In this excellent and stimulating little 
book Glanvill assumes a very different 
aspect from the inconsistent Glanvill of the 
biographical notices and the “ grave Glan- 
ville’’ of the ‘‘ Scholar Gypsey.”” His be- 
lief in witcheraft and ghost stories, appar- 
ently so irreconcilable with his “ careful 
skepticism" and his scientific sympathies, 
is shown to be a natural outcome of the 
age in which he lived, the company he 
kept, the speculative temper of his mind. 
In his time he was a modern of the mod- 
erns. He belonged by sympathy to the 
Cambridge Platonists, the “ latitude men” 
of the seventeenth century, “at once the 
most amiable and the most intellectually 
ambitious group of men in the history of 
English thought."’ The author traces their 
connection with Glanvill’s philosophy, but 
religiously preserves his individuality as 
“an unusually broad-minded and farsight- 
ed churchman who took the best means 
at hand to combat the nearest evils." The 
difficulty of adequately representing his 
scheme of thought is set forth in the fol- 
lowing critical passage: 

In the first place, he had no complete 
and consistent system of ideas in the sense 
that Descartes and Spinoza had. His sym- 
pathetic and harmonizing intention some- 
times led him into capricious eclecticism. 
His philosophy, like a chameleon, took 
some shades of color from the ground it 
was upon; now skeptical with Sextus Em- 
piricus, anon Pythagorean with More, ra- 
tionalistic with Descartes, or experimental 
with Bacon, it finally culminated in a rea- 
sonable and broad-minded Platonism. in 
the second place, he never sharply defined 
the province of metaphysics from the do- 
inains of science, ethics, and theoggy. It 
is clear, however, that these traits which 
make formulation difficult add greatly to 
the interest of our author's work. It is by 


virtue of the complex tendencies of his 
time. 
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writers’ of th present day. His biog- 
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ble, and pleasant expression of sound sense 
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ROYCROFT BOOKS. 


A Friend and Collector of Them Of- 
fers Criticisms in a Friendly Spirit. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

As several articles have recently ap- 
peared in your SATURDAY REVIEW concern- 
ing the work of the Roycroft Press, I take 
the liberty of writing to you upon the sub- 
ject. Like Mr. George Bicknell, who de- 
fends Mr. Hubbard in your issue of July 28 
against your recent notice of one of the 
books, I own several of the Roycroft pub- 
lications, and hope to own several more. I 
have also had the pleasure of examining 
many belonging to friends, and yet I can- 
not join in the unanimous chorus of Mr. 
Bicknell’s friends, who unqualifiedly de- 
clare them beautiful. 

The first impression gained from one of 
these books the leaves are casually 
turned over is at least very striking, and I 
can read.y understand how many people 
consider them beautiful. I may as well ad- 
mit that this was my own first impression. 
On closer inspection, however, I began to 
notice the defects in the presswork. The 
copy of ‘* The House of Life "’ which I have 
is es bad in this respect. Hardly 
twv consecutive pages in the book have the 
impression. On some the ink is so 
that the loops of the “e's"’ and the 

are almost filled up. As a conse- 
quence these pages have a very dark ap- 
pearance and often set off against the re- 
verse pages as these come from the press. 
Other |. cges, again, are much lighter 
thut at first glance they have almost the 
appearance of having been printed from a 
different font of type. In addition to this, 
almost every page is darker down the mid- 
dle than at the sides. 

When Mr. Hubbard prints in two colors, 
these defects are even more striking. In 
my copy of ‘Time and Chance” the red 
fails to register with the black, sometimes 
as much as an eighth of an inch. The color 
is not good and the impression is so irregu- 
lar that it looks more as if it had been 
made with an old proof block than with a 
printing press. I have mentioned these 
two books because they are the worst I 
have seen, but I have noticed the same de- 
fects, in a lesser degree, in nearly every 
Roycroft book I have examined. I have 
often noticed them in a very aggravated 
form in the pages of The Philistine and 
the “‘ Little Journeys."” The type is either 
worn out or the book is so badly printed 
that it has that appearance. Much of this 
work is printed from an ordinary heavy- 
faced type. Let any of your readers com- 
pare the clearness of the sub-headings in 
THe ReEvVIEw with the “Sonnets” of 
Shakespeare, or “‘ The House of Life,” and 
I think he will be forced to admit that the 
former are clear cut and distinctly printed, 
while the latter are blurred and ragged at 
the edges. 

The “illuminated” initials are even 
worse. As letters, they have no connec- 
tion with the style of the body type. Where 
Mr. Hubbard obtained the design for these 
I am at a loss to imagine. Those in his 
“Sonnets”’ of Shakespeare are the worst 
examples. In many cases it is only by 
reading the rest of the word that it is pos- 
sible to determine what letter the initial 
is meant to represent. To be sure, the 
hand coloring—I cannot call washing a 
printed letter over with color illuminating— 
diverts the attention from this incongruity, 
but it exists in a very glaring form, never- 
theless. In his “ Ali Baba”’ the initials are 
far less discordant, but even they do not 
harmonize with the text. In this book Mr. 
Hubbard has followed William Morris's use 
of capitals of different sizes with very good 
effect, and the presswork is free from near- 
ly all the objections above stated. In spite 
of the incongruity of photogravure illus- 
trations and the rather awkward format, 
I think it is one of the best-printed of the 
Roycroft books. “The Dream of John 
Ball”’ is better still. In fact, it is a piece 
of work which any printer might have been 
proud to have turned out, and it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Hubbard has allowed 
his work to degenerate so much since it 
was printed. 

Then, again, there are his bindings. But 
you have already touched upon that point 
in Tue SaturpAyY Review of July 14, 
though the half has not yet been said. 

It must not be inferred, because I have 
criticised the Roycroft books somewhat 
severely, that I am blind to the good Mr. 
Hubbard has achieved. Up to the time 
when William Morris began to attract at- 
tention to his Kelmscott books, compara- 
tively few people had any idea that it was 
possible to beautify a book by the mere per- 
fection of technical details. Mr. Hubbard, 
by his preaching far more than by his prac- 
tice, has helped to popularize the same 
truth in this country. His books, too, find 
their way into the hands of many who 
never before had any idea of artistic posst- 
bilities in bookmaking. Some of these are 
led thereby to give the matter more serious 
study and to look for better work. But if 
they calmly accept his work as the acme 
of perfection—and too many of them do— 
the main value of Mr. Hubbard's work is 
lost. Rather must we regard him in the 
light of a John the Baptist, who is pre- 
paring the way for one greater than he. 
It is in the hope of stimulating the critical 
qualities of his admirers that I have tres- 
passed so much upon your valuable space. 

FRANCIS D. TANDY, 
Aug. 1, 1900. 
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pinnacle of fame that shall endure to re- 
mind posterity of him and his good works 
immeasurably beyond the time when the 
voices of some of his decriers have been 
stilled forever. His name is Elbert Hub- 
bard. 

Much has been said and written of Hub- 
bard, and though he has been before the 
public for a number of years as author, 
lecturer, bibliophile, philosopher, he is to- 
day best known as the author of an apt 
little essay that came from his pen but @ 
few months since, called, ‘‘A Message to 
Garcia,"’ which had a wide circulation. 

On the occasion of my first visit to the 
Roycroft shop at East Aurora, if I had 
not had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Hub- 
bard discourse on Margaret Fuller a few 
days before, I might have taken him to 
be the janitor as he sat writing at his 
desk, his back toward me. One square look, 
however, into the man’s face would have 
convinced me of my error. To be more 
explicit, Mr. Hubbard believes in dressing 
according to his occupation, which is varied 
in character. - 

Like the old German professors, he knows 
that the best results come from judicious 
alternation, and acts accordingly. From the 
mental turns to the physical 

The Man With the Hoe.’ Toward nature 
his heart warms with the ardor of a Thor- 
eau, a fact that remains impressed upon 
my memory; for not long after my arrival 
on that mild day of Spring we sallied forth 
for a ramble, at the estion of Fra 
Elbertus. And what a walk it was! Through 
country streets and ianes, over 
fields, hills, bogs, and ditches. 


It is an 
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interesting career—that of this 
misunderstood man. Like many others of 
note, Mr. Hubbard has brought upon him- 
self the title ‘*‘ eccentric.’” Among the more 
striking of his idiosyncrasies is a custom 
of wearing nis hair a trifle long. His 
method of spelling certain words, as 
evinced in The Philistine, may also be cited 
as another deviation he has made from 
the beaten path. On one occasion he quite 
horrified a certain ‘‘swell’’ set in Buf- 
falo, by appearing at a reception in a 
blue flannel shirt. This was intentional, as 
Mr. Hubbard is not much in sympathy with 
what he terms the “ faddists'’; and being 
a man who delights in shocking the sensi- 
bilities of this particular clays, the critical 
members of that exclusive set may well 
reflect «upon the consideration that Mr. 
Hubbard accorded them by wearing a shirt 
at all' In the following utterance one may 
gain a good insight into the man’s nature: 

“I do not believe in bolts, or bars, or 
brutality. I make my appeal to the di- 
vinity in men, and they, in some mysteri- 
ous way, feeling this, do not fail me, I 
séhnd valuable books without question on 
a postal card request to every part of the 
earth where the mail can carry them, My 
confidence is never abused." 

Hubbard is essentially a reformer. He 
reveals two stdes—that of which the spirit 
oft The Philistine stands as the index, and 
that which characterizes his “ Little Jour- 
neys,”’ which the Putnams put forth each 
year. To better understand the man, one 
must combine the two; to revere, if not 
love, him, one but needs to gaze into the 
frank face, beaming with good nature, 
from the kindly smile to the kindlier eyes 
that seem, withal, to read your inmost 
thoughts, 


To him belongs the power of penning, at 
will, the most caustic things, or to start 
the tears, To quote the words of a promi- 
nent State Senator who recently came into 
my office, where hangs a picture with 
Hubbard's name beneath it, ‘Oh, that's 
Elbert Hubbard, is it? I've read everything 
that fellow's written. Jove! He writes the 
strongest and best English of any man in 
this country to-day!” 

Nor does Hubbard abuse his power. Ever 
the upholder of the weak and fallen, his is 
the potency that can ruffle the feathers 
of the arrogant and self-assertive, or set 
to quivering the foundations of the unjust, 
however strong; possesses the keen pene- 
tration that goes straight to an unhealthy 
core and lays bare its rottenness. 


What cares such a one for 
perity of the world? Calmly he goes his 
own way, even as a planet follows its 
heaven-assigned orbit; fearlessly he stands 
before a carping multitude, like some huge 
promontory that but dashes the waves 
back to buffet their own violence. 


If Hubbard be weak in any point, it Lies 
in his delight in shocking the squeamish. 
A lady of questionable years who might 
be thus described (cognizant that he was at 
one time employed in making soap) was 
once heard to declare that he’d better go 
back to his soap-boiling and let literature 
alone. But it was only because something 
he had written had ruffled her own feath- 
ers a trifle, 


On various occasions Mr. Hubbard has 
given playful expression in The Philistine 
to the idiosyncrasies of certain of his 
townspeople. As a result of one of these 
friendly attacks, Mr. Hubbard awoke one 
morning to find the pelt of a cat tacked on 
his barn; beneath the fur was chalked the 
word “ Rogue!"’ Not satisfied with this, 
his mysterious resenters had left two or 
three dead felines on his doorstep. 

“TI don’t see why they take my little 
gibes so seriously,” said Mr. Hubbard, 
apropos of such treatment. “I’m sure I 
bear them no ill-will.” In good sooth, 
naught of the spirit of hatred rankles in 
this man’s bosom, despite appearances to 
the contrary. The fox terrier puppy loves 
his mistress none the less because in play 


the as- 


he chews her slipper~and the result may 


be that she shall have new ones. Those 
who take Mr. Hubbard's gibes too seriously 
may well be reminded that anger of this 
pent, te bat pasties fete of stpition. On. 
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upon the man who has given employment 
to scores of its inhabitants and started the 
coffers of the whole country—yea, and 
those of other countries—to flow in their 
direction; for Hubbard possesses shrewd 
business instincts as well as those of a 
man of letters, 

The name of Elbert Hubbard is bound 
to go rumbling adown the centuries, 
spite the protestations of the hardwhells. 
To those who have imputed conceit to him 
may well be applied the Philistinic term 
‘‘undiscerning.” Hubbard is too much of 
a philosopher to be aught but humble. 
Within a few miles of his birthplace came 
Lincoln and “ Bob” Ingersoll. Wisely has 
it been said, though in a jest, that the soil 
thereabout is very fertile. 

GEORGE AUSTIN WOODWARD. 

New York, Aug. 5, 1900. 
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Severe Criticism from One Who 
Owns All the Books. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

When I[ read THe SaTURDAY REVIEW’'s 
criticism in your issue of July 14 of the 
Roycroft work I wished to thank you and 
to ask you to carry out your effort to its 
legitimate end, viz., the condemnation of 
the whole Hubbard-Roycroft affair, for I 
felt that you must condemn the whole as 
you had condemned a portion, but cares 
intervened and I could not find time to 
write you as I wished to do. But now in 
last week's issue of your paper I find a 
letter George Bicknell that shows 
the poison sown by Hubbard has extended 
even to Sullivan, Ind., and has upset a 
head that I know is generally level. 

You know, as I know, that Hubbard 
never wrote a word that will live or that 
should live, and that he has never done a 
deed that should be remembered for a 
single hour. Then why not speak out and 
give your readers the facts? Nothing but 
the most perverted or degenerated taste 
can see worth or merit in his writings or in 
the of his shop. I think I speak from 
knowledge, as I have a copy of every book 
that has been sent out from the Roycroft 
shop and believe I have read all that he has 

JOHN MARSHALL, 
1900. 


signed 


works 


published. 


Chicago, July 31, 





The Seventieth Indiana.* 

Major Samuel Merrill of the Seventieth 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, a regiment 
which did such notable service during the 
war of the rebellion, is the chronicler of 
the many actions of éclat, to be found in 
this volume. The author is well aware of 
the difficulties of the task. He tells of a 
New England clergyman, who, learning 
that Major Merrill had undertaken the his- 
tery of the Indiana regiment, wrote to a 
friend: ‘‘I am very, very sorry, for do 
what he may he wiil probably please no- 
body, will displease a good many, will con- 
sume an immense amount of time, and will 
make neither money nor reputation.” The 
author has tried to do his best. He does 
not believe that the regiment he was at- 
tached to was the finest in service, but they 
‘““were far superior to the average of the 
men who staid at home.” What he wishes 
to do is to give a faithful and truthful 
“record of the life of plain American 
youth, who followed the flag until it float- 
ed over every spot from which it had been 
torn down.” A history of a regiment would 
not answer its purpose were it simply the 
dry record of marchings and counter- 
marchings, with the bald notices of battles. 
It must be alive with incidents, the indi- 
vidual acts of the members of the regi- 
ment, and the parts they played in the fear- 
ful drama of human strife. 

When Oliver FP. Morton, Governor of In- 
diana, issued a proclamation on the 7th 
of July, 1862, calling on the men of his 
State to arm in defense of the Union, at 
once there was a response. In August, ten 
companies had been raised within the 
State, and they were mustered into the 
United States service, as the Seventieth 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, “On the 
morning of the 12th of August the regi- 
ment was mustered into the service of the 
United States, and in the evening marched 
to the arsenal and received Enfield rifles. 
It spent the night on the veranda of the 
old State House (Louisville.) The follow- 
ing morning, Aug. 13, 1862, the Seventieth 
Indiana, under the command of Col. Baen- 
jamin Harrison, marched through the 
streets.” 

Major Merrill gives a faithful account of 
all the movements of the regiment. The 
Seventieth Indiana has the honor of march- 
ing through Georgia. Before that wonder- 
ful piece of military work, the regiment 
had ‘helped in the taking of Atlanta. Many 
a brave man was left behind, never to see 
his comrades again. That Peach Tree 
Creek action was a very severe one, The 
regiment was near Richmond, and saw 
then many a hard fight. 

Take this as an example of the struggle 
near Spottsytvania Court House: ‘fAs 
breastwork of several rods had been made 
of Enfield and Springfield rifles as high 
as a man’s head, and the ground in front 
of this line of works was thickly strewn 
with dead Union soldiers. I saw over 1,000 
dead as far as I went, the bodies rotted, and 
the skin of the faces dried in the sun, but 
the blue uniforms sound and the color 
unchanged.” With -the final report of 
Brevet Brig. Gen. Benjamin Harrison of 
May 31, 1865, the volume may be said to 
close. Major Merrill shows much good 
judgment in the selection of his materials, 
and the story of his regiment is a most 
valuable contribution to our war chroni- 
cles. In make-up the work is of unexcep- 
tional excellence, 
aay, 
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The Relea ‘on Eridu 2,400 EB: G, 


From Biblia, 

About the mound is a_ wall 
twenty feet in height, pierced by 
openings, the remains of gateways. 
the entire inclosure is filled with a brick 
platform, equal in height with the sur- 
rounding wall, The southern part of the 
mound contains a few unimposing ruins, 
but on the northern edge stands the tem- 
ple, a pyramidal shaped building, reaching 
seventy feet above the platfrom. Two of 
its stories are still to be seen. A peculiar 
feature of the temple is a marble stairway 
fifteen feet broad and seventy feet in 
length, leading up to the exterior. The 
polished marble slabs which served as 
steps are still scattered among the ruins, 
attesting to the extreme richness of the 
building, and along the two edges of the 
stairway are balustrades; at the foot of the 
stairway the bases of two large pillars 
remain, the object of which is uncertain. 
The peculiar shape of the bricks, plain 
cones, cylinders, innumerable fragments of 
pottery, pure gold leaf, and stone imple- 
ments abounding in great profusion, are 
the distinguishing features of this ruin. 
Unlike most other Babylonian temples, that 
at Eridu was built partly of stone, for 
the architects here had access to the 
reighboring sandstone ridges, and the plain 
to the scuth abounds in great boulders of 
black granite. The statement frequently 
made that the huge stones from which the 
Telloh statues were hewn were quarried at 
Sinai, must now be modified, for the quar- 
ries .about Eridu supplied the muterial. 
Mr. Taylor, speaking of the mound, says 
that as approaches it he will see 
* blocks pieces of marble, rough and 
of the mest 
fragments of bowls, vases, 
ard coffins, in crystal, marble, and ala- 
baster; gilt-headed nails, curious bricks, 
and tiles of original shape and eomposition, 
and lastly, and the most curious and inter- 
esting, the clay hatchets and hammers, 
the flint knives and styles, stone and clay 
nails, and a hundred other objects, so pal- 
pably denoting a remote period, and one 
of the earliest stages of civilization.” One 
nay imagine the desire which the exca- 
vator has to reveal the treasures buried in 
this ruin. 
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Clergymen’s Sore Throat. 
From The Philistine, 

Clergymen’s sore throat, or tonsilitis, 
comes from speaking in an unnatural tone 
of voice. God gave each of us a certain 
voice, and to exercise it wisely and cult 
vate it is good. 

The voice should be the sounding 
of the soul, 

3ut you must cultivate your own voice 
and not merely imitate some other voice 
that you admire. Men who speak in an 
unnatural tone express things they do not 
believe, 

Not one clergyman itn ten uses his own 
voice; he uses only an imitation. He never 
hears his own voice, and so becomes afflict- 
ed with the microbe of delusion and imag- 
ines some one else’s voice is better. Pouf! 

So common Is this affectation that the 
* Bishop’s voice’"’ is heard on every hand, 
if you go to church or conventions. Very 
many preachers—especially young preach- 
ers—expect to become Bishops, and in or- 
der to be fully prepared when the call 
comes they cultivate a Bishop's voice. All 
Bishops are suppposed to be powerful and 
lusty, also full of besum. es 


Charles Astor Bristed’s Uncle. 


From The Cornhill, 

Little girls early in the century used to 
wear their hair cropped short like boys, 
but parted in the middle. When the new 
fashion came into vogue, of letting little 
girls’ hair grow into a crop of ringlets, Mr. 
Bristed could not endure the change, and 
after remonstrating to no purpose with the 
mothers of Monkton Parish, he one morn- 
ing locked the whole of the children into 
the school, and with his own hands shore 
them of all their locks. When living at 
Dorchester, where he retired to end his 
days, a nephew of his, Charles Astor Bris- 
ted of New York, who wrote that capital 
account of Cambridge, “‘ Five Years in an 
English University,’’ came to visit his 
uncle in the Autumn of 1846. The weather 
being very wet, and Charles Astor Bristed 
suffering from ennui, one afternoon he 
placed his bed in the middle of the room, 
and took to vaulting over it to and fro 
for exercise, nearly shaking the house 
down. His uncle, annoyed and indignant at 
his post-prandial nap being disturbed, sent 
his man servant up to “* Master Charles” 
with the message, that “ his uncle had in- 
vested all his money in a life annuity, and 
that he had better leave at once.” In those 
days there was no coach to London until 
early the next morning, so Charles Astor 
Bristed bundled out with his belongings 
und spent the night under my father’s roof, 
who met him once afterward at Heidel- 
berg and renewed their laugh over the 
irascible old uncle, 


When Picture Books Were Wanted. 


From Hezekiah Weodward on Education, 1640, 
If we could make our words as legible 
to children as pictures are, their informa- 
tion therefrom would be quickened and 
surer. * * * If me had such books when 
in are the pictures of all creatures, herbs, 
beasts, fish, fowls, they would stand us 
in great stead, for pictures are the most 
intelligible books that children can look 
upon. They come closest to nature, nay, 
saith Scaliger, “Art exceeds her.” A 
strange speech, but he will have it so. “I 
verily believe,” said he, “ that nature nev- 
os freed ony human bety (i choses: cole 
twe the one of the first | 5 
who _w was Go 
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Prof. Flournoy’s Book.* 

There is no doubt that Prof. Flournoy’s 
book will be eagerly devoured by spir- 
ftualists and believers in reincarnation 
and that their future publications will 
contain long extracts pointing to a con- 
firmation of their spiritual conceptions. 
There are many passages in “ From In- 
@ia to the Planet Mars,” which, robbed 
of their context, would go far toward 
establishing the actuality of spiritualism. 
Editors of spiritualist publications are 
of keen discernment. Flournoy can 
hardly escape them. His material is so 
inviting, so sensational. Moreover, he ts 
reputably known as the Professor of 
Psychology of the Faculty of Sciences 
at the University of Geneva. The Socie- 
ty of Psychical Research should be on 
its guard lest he be misrepresented in 
the interests of charlatanism. As for 
the rest, Prof. Flournoy’s book presents 
sufficient unanswered problems to occu- 
py the attention of the members of Prof 
James’s group until the end of their 
days, if not after. 

In 18983 Prof. Flournoy discovered me- 
diumistic qualities in a shopgirl of Ge- 
neva, whom for sufficient reasons he 
calls “ Mile. Hélené Smith.” She exhib- 
ited most of the characteristics of com- 
mon mediums, table-tipping, table-rap- 
ping, and the power of communicating 
with so-called spirits. In fact, she did 
just those things that Mrs. Piper does. 
Possibly she did them much better. Her 
future experiences imply as much. By 
close application to her art the girl of 
Geneva has evidently far surpassed the 
Boston medium. The former, while in a 
trance or under the influence of hypno- 
tism, has revealed three distinct individ- 
ualities—that of an Indian Princess, of a 
Martian, and of a French Queen identi- 
fied as Marie Antoinette. As the Prin- 
cess, who lived in a town of Southern In- 
dia in 1491, she described the scenes sur- 
rounding that existence and talked and 
wrote Sanskrit. As an alleged Martian 
she has been induced to draw scenes of 
Martian life, to reveal romances of her 
existence on the planet Mars, and to in- 
scribe characters which she has been 
pleased to reveal represent words in the 
Martian tongue. As the decapitated 
Queen of Louis XVI. she is a grand dame 
par excellence, and writes in a hand that 
resembles that of Marie Antoinette. In 
the face of these astonishing phenomena 
the achievements of Mrs. Piper sink into 
insignificance. 

Prof. Flournoy, as a cautious scientist, 
was not to be easily gulled. Although 
he was forced to acknowledge that her 
Sanskrit was perfectly academic, he 
could, at first, find no confirmation of 
the persons and places said by the me- 
dium to exist in India in 1491. At length, 
after a long search, however, he came 
upon a book by one Marlés, published in 
Paris in 1828, which gave all the persons, 
places, and events described by Mlle. 
Smith in her Indian romance. As to the 
reincarnation of Marie Antoinette, Prof. 
Flournoy believes that he has discovered 
the foundation of this illusion in the 
elder Dumas’s “ Memoirs of a Physician ”’ 
and similar historical romances, which 
the mediwm at some time or other has 
perused with singular discrimination. 
But—and this is the point that the spir- 
itualists will eagerly seize upon—he has 
so far been unable to establish the con- 
nection between Mlle. Smith and Marlés’s 
book; he is also unable to discover where 
she may have received the impressions 
which have inspired the Martian cycle. 

Of course, no intelligent person will 
accept the phenomena presented by the 
hypnotized Miss Smith as conclusive evi- 
dence that reincarnation is a fact. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously she is a mag- 
nificent mystifier, but we believe that if 
the young woman's past were searching- 
ly looked into, the result would be as con- 
clusive as Prof. Flournoy’s explanation 
of the Marie Antoinette romance. That 
the Martian and Indian business can be 
rationally and logically explained in this 
way we have not the slightest doubt. A 
good detective in the pay of the Psychi- 
cal Research Society might accomplish 
wonders. Her’s is not by any means an 
isolated case. Persons who are familiar 
with the works of Prof. Weinhild of 
Chemnitz, of Dr. Rudolf Heidenhain of 
Breslau, of Prof. Benedikt of Vienna, or 
of MM. Voisin and Binet, and especially 
of Dr. Janet of Havre, will find few new 
fundamental facts in the book, and noth- 
ing that cannot be explained in a perfect- 
ly practical scientific way were the ex- 


sodes of Mlle. 
existence. 

The celebrated and “ Marie” 
of Prof. Janet’s book ‘“ L’Automatisme 
Psychologique "’ were almost as wonder- 
ful as Mile. Smith, even though they did 
not aspire to be reincarnated Martians. 
The three distinct identities which Marie 
assumed at separate periods’ while in 
lyypnotic trance were finally solved after 
a careful inquiry made into the young 
woman's past by the indefatigable 
Frenchman; the formative impressions 
were clearly proved, although long for- 
gotten by the medium in her normal 
state. 

It should be said that Prof. Flournoy 
is not at all in sympathy with the rein- 


Smith's present material 


‘* Rose ” 


*FROM INDIA TO THE PLANET MARS. By 
Th. Flournoy. Translated by Daniel B. Ver- 
milye. New York; Harper & Brothers, $1.50, 


carnation idea. He explains what he can 
and leaves the rest to others. But his 
candor and scientific temperament have 
not prevented him from writing a most 
fascinating book, and, under the spell of 
his visualization some readers will doubt- 
less be moved to believe things which 
the eminent psychologist rejects. “ From 
India to the Planet Mars” is illustrat 
with reproductions of Mile. Smith’s wor! 
in penmanship and drawing while in- 
spired by her three distinct personalities. 
These cuts are of much interest from 
many points of view. We cannot re- 
frain from commending Prof. Flournoy’s 
honesty of purpose; as a writer of pecu- 
liarly direct yet graphic French he is 
also to be praised. But, more than all, 
science is to be congratulated that Mile. 
Smith did not fall into the hands of a 
Mesmer, who so bewildered Paris in 1779, 
and whose prodigious phenomena stag- 
gered even our own astute Franklin, 


“To Promote the Reading of Better 
“a . Books.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Will you allow a few remarks on the 
subject which is agitating the publishing 
trade of two cities—unfortunately a per- 
ennial agitation? To a plain man it seems 
to be a state of affairs quite unusual, if 
not unmatched. It is unusual that trade 
relations between producer and retailer 
thould be aired in public—that the pub- 
lic should be taken to any extent into 
the confidence of the trade over such mat- 
ters, as though it was a party to the ex- 
isting, unsatisfactory conditions. The pub- 
lic’s skirts are in the matter, immaculate, 
its withers unwrung, and it is not meet 
that it should respond to any appeal in 
such a case. The public as book buyer is 
addressed in this “declaration” of the 
Publishers’ Association; but charm never 
so wisely, it is deaf to the music, shoot 
never so smartly, the shaft may perhaps 
be “‘ quenched in the chaste beams of the 
watery moon,” and the public passes on, 
fancy free. It will buy books, as every- 
thing else, where it gets what it wants, 
and most of that for the least money; and 
what it wants will largely depend on what 
it is persuaded it wants by the most in- 
genious candidate for its favor. It cares 
not a bean for the troubles that beset the 
book trade, nor hardly looks at them long 
enough to see that to address it on the 
subject is trrelevant. 

But the condition which the trade rec- 
ognizes is equally appreciated and de- 
plored by one—and it must be owned that 
he is only one in many—who is keenly in- 
terested in the birth and growth and wel- 
fare of a book. He sees, or thinks he 
sees, plainly enough, that the trade has 
brought its present troubles upon itself, 
that it walked into the situation with open 
eyes and with short-sighted vision. “ For 
they have sown the wind,” and the devout 
book lover prays that they may not “ reap 
the whirlwind"; for “it hath no stalk; 
the bud shall yield no meal: if so be it 
yield, the strangers shall swallow it up.” 
Hosea, viil., 7.) 

The public cares nothing about authors’ 
royalties or the curtailment of them; and 
that the “initiated,” as the “ declara- 
tion” states, have an adequate under- 
standing of the subject, would seem to be 
sufficient in itself. As to public appre- 
hension regarding the department stores, 
it is accustomed to regard with compla- 
cency the action of those institutions, be- 
ing quite assured of their ability to take 
care of themselves; nor does the depart- 
ment store care a bean for “ certain trade 
abuses which have told with pecullar 
hardship upon the retail dealer in books.” 
It “also laughs at your calamity; and 
mocks when your fear cometh; when your 
fear cometh as desolation, and your de- 
struction cometh as a whirlwind, when dis- 
tress and anguish cometh upon you.” 
(Proverbs, 1., 26, 27.) 

The publishers’ ‘ declaration,” referred 
to in your SATURDAY Review of the 11th, 
is in some respects interesting, but falls 
short of convincing; and the association 
is indebted to you for your exceedingly 
favorable advocacy of its case in your 
first leading editorial article. It is to me 
interesting, for the fact is that I cannot 
read the paragraph in which the purpose 
of the association is stated without enjoy- 
ing that sensation which they say lower 
animals are not capable of.. It tells the 
book buyer of certain hardships the retail 
dealers suffer from certain trade abuses. 
But the book buyer, being as innocent of 
any blame in the matter as the child un- 
born, cannot see an opening for any ac- 
tive interest on his part. His interest does 
not even reach to a guess as to what the 
working of the association 
may possibly be; that to bring order 
out of the dreadful chaos that prevails 
from the “ literature and books of the more 
serious sorts”’ being “‘ neglected by book- 
sellers, to the detriment of the trade, and 
of the author, and of the public.”” But 
that is not all; there is a more confound- 
ing statement. The retail trade has cut 
prices of ‘‘the more popular books” to 


make ‘“‘leaders’’ of them, and by this 
means, by the dire influence of an evil 
habit, has also brought itself to ‘“‘ cutting 
the prices of the more solid classes of 
books ’’; and thus it “ prevents itself re- 
tailing them at a profit.’”” “It has here- 
tofore,”’ says the ‘“ declaration,” ‘‘ become 
a rare thing to find a good assortment of 
the more serious literature at the 
booksellers’."" The wonder is that, under 
the circumstances, there is, by this time, 
literature of any kind found there. 

The association need not be overanxious 
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of books’’: he wiil find what he wants 
But all mere trade regulations, which look 
to monetary results alone, will never 
change the attitude of the general public 
toward literature. Education and _ the 
spread of useful knowledge, by 
men may become renewed in the spirit 
of their mind, only can do this. I venture 
to think that the conditions which bear 
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Irvington, N. ¥., Aug. 15. A. B. 


Names for the Hall of Fame. 


The senate of the New York University 
several days ago submitted to the judges 
of' the Hall of Fame a list of 234 nomina- 
tions. From these the final selection of 100 
names is to be made. It is explained that 
the list has been divided into three groups, 
based on the manner in which the names 
have been obtained. One hundred names 
have been selected by the senate as a whole 
from the lists sent in by newspapers, or- 
ganizations, and private persons. One hun- 
dred more have been submitted by private 
persons of prominence, and seconded by 
one or more members of the senate. Each 
of the remaining thirty-four names has 
been suggested by one or more judges in 
accordance with the invitation extended to 
all of them by the senate. It is not ex- 
pected that the final selection will be made 
before October. The list of nominations 
follows, as printed in The New York Sun 
recently: 


(A) Authors and Editors—1, William Cul- 
len Bryant; 2, James Fenimore Copper; 3, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; 4, Edward bverett; 
5, William Lloyd Garrison; 6, Horace Gree- 
ley; 7, Nathaniel Hawthorne; 8, Richard 
Hildreth; 9, Washington Irving; 10, Fran- 
cis Scott Key; 11, Henry Wadsworth hong- 
fellow; 12, John Lothrop Motley; 13, John 
Gorham Palfrey; 14, Ray Palmer; 15, John 
Howard Payne; 16, Wendell Phillips; 17, 
William Hickling Prescott; 18, Edgar Allan 
Poe; 19, Jared Sparks; 20, George Ticknor; 
21, Noah Webster; 22, Henry David Tho- 
reau; 23, Helen Hunt Jackson. 

(B) Business Men—i, Daniel Appleton; 2, 
Jonas Chickering; 3, Erastus Fairbanks; 4, 
James Harper; 5, Amos Lawrence; 6, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. 

(C) Educators—i1, Thomas H. Gallaudet; 2, 
Mark Hopkins; 3, Samuel G. Howe; 4, Tay- 
lor Lewis; 5, Elias Loomis; 6, Mary Lyon; 
7, William H. McGuffey; 8, Horace Mann; 
9, Lindley Murray; 10, Eliphalet Nott; 11, 
Henry Tappan; 12, Francis Wayland; 13, 
Emma Willard; 14, Theodore D. Woolsey; 
15, Samuel Harvey Taylor. 

(D) Inventors—1, Thomas Blanchard; 2, 
Alvan Clark; 3, Samuel Colt; 4, Oliver 
Evans; 5, Robert Fulton; 6, (harles Good- 
year; 7, Richard M. Hoe; 8, Elias Howe; 
9, Charles T. Jackson; 10, Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick; 11, Samuel F. B. Morse; 12, Will- 
iam Thomas Green Morton; 13, John Ste- 
vens; 14, Alfred Vail; 15, Eli Whitney; 16, 
Horace Wells. 

CE) Missionaries and Explorers—i, Daniel 
Zoone; 2, David Brainerd; 3, John Carroll; 
4, Titus Coan; 5, David Crockett; 6, Man- 
asseh Cutler; 7, George W. De Long; 8, 
John Charles Frémont; 9, Gordon Hall; 10, 
Isaac I. Hayes; 11, samuel Houston; 12, 
Adoniram Judson; 13, Elisha Kent Kane; 
14, Samuel Kirkland; 15, Meriwether 
Lewis; 16, Justin Perkins; 17, Eli Smith; 
18, Marcus Whitman; 19, Charles Wilkes; 
20, George Rogers Clarke; 21, Zebulon M. 
Pike. 

(F) Philanthropists—1, John Brown; 2, 
Peter Cooper; 3, Dorothea Lynde Dix; 4, 
Johns Hopkins; 5, Lucretia Mott; 6, George 
Peabody; 7, Gerrit Smith; 8, Elizabeth A. 
Seton; 9, James Lick. 

(G) Preachers and Theologians—1, Archi- 
bald Alexander; 2, J. Addison Alexander; 
8, Albert Barnes; 4, Henry Ward Beecher; 
5, Lyman Beecher; 6, Orestes A. Brownson; 
7, Horace Bushnell; 8, Peter Cartwright; 
9, William Ellery Channing; 10, Timothy 
Dwight; 11, Jonathan Edwards; 12, Charles 
G. Finney; 18, Charles Hodge; 14, Samuel 
Hopkins; 15, Thomas Starr King; 16, 
Charles P. McIlvaine; 17, William Mac- 
Kendree; 18, Cotton Mather; 19, Stephen 
Olin; 20, Theodore Parker; 21, Edward Rob- 
inson; 22, Matthew Simpson; 23, Henry B. 
Smith; 24, Martin John Spalding; 25, John 
McClintock; 26, Richard Furman. 

(H) Scientists—1, John James Audubon; 
2, Spencer F. Baird; 3, Alexander D. 
Bache; 4, Nathaniel Bowditch; 5, William 
Chauvenet; 6, Henry Draper; 7, James P. 
Espy; 8, Asa Gray; 9, Robert Hare; 10, 
Joseph Henry; 11, Edward Hitchcock; 12, 
Isaac Lea; 13, Matthew Fontaine Maury; 
14, Maria Mitchell; 15, Benjamin Peirce; 
16, David Rittenhouse; 17, Benjamin Silli- 
man; 18, Benjamin Thompson; 19, John 


Torrey. 

(I) Engineers and Architects—1, Capt. 
James B. Eads; 2, Henry H. Richardson; 
8, Horatio Allen; 4, Gridley Bryant; 5, 
Charles Bulfinch; 6, Ellis 8S. Chesbrough; 
7, George Henry Corliss; 8, Zerah Colburn; 
9, Charles Ellet; 10, James Geddes; 11, 
Alexander L. Holley; 12, John Bloomfield 
Jervis; 183, Benjamin H. Latrobe; 14, Will- 
iam Barton Rogers; 15, Benjamin Wright; 
16, Henry R. Worthington.. 

(J) Judges and Lawyers—1, Rufus Choate; 
2, Oliver Ellsworth; 3, James Kent; 4, Ed- 
ward Livingston; 5, John Marshall; 6, 
Charles O’Conor; 7, Joseph Story; 8, Roger 
B. Taney; 9, Henry Wheaton; 10, William 
Wirt; 11, Lemuel Shaw. 

(K) Musicians, Painters 
1, John Singleton Copley; 2, Thomas Craw- 
ford; 3, Lowell Mason; 4, Hiram Powers; 
5, William H. Rinehart; 6, Gilbert Stuart; 
7, William Morris Hunt 

(L) Physicians and Surgeons—1, Valen- 
tine Mott; 2, Benjamin Rush; 3, James 
Marion Sims: 4, Ephraim McDowell; 5, 
John Collins Warren. 

(M) Rulers and Statesmen-1, Charles 
Francis Adams; 2, John Quincy Adams; 3, 
John Adams; 4, Samuel Adams; 5, Thomas 
H. Benton; 6, John C. Calhoun ,» Salmon 
Portland Chase; 8, Henry Clay! 9, De Witt 
Clinton; 10, Stephen Arnold Douglas; 11, 
Benjamin Franklin; 12, James Abram Gar- 
field; 13, John Hancock; 14, Patrick Henry; 
15, Andrew Jackson; 16, John Jay; 17, 
Thomas Jefferson; 18, Richard Henry Lee; 
19, Abraham Lincoln; 20, Robert R. Living- 
ston; 21, James Madison; 22, James Monroe; 
3, Gouverneur Morris; 24, James Otis; 25, 
‘harles C. Pinckney; 26, William H. Sew- 

toger Sherman; 28, Edwin McMas- 
ters Stanton; 29, Alexander H. Stephens; 
30, Charles Sumner; 31, Martin Van Buren; 
32, George Washington 3, Daniel Webster; 
Henry Wilson; 35, Charles Carroll; 36, 
John J. Crittenden; 37, Samuel J. Tilden. 

(N) Soldiers and Sailors—1, Stephen Deca- 
tur; 2, David Glasgow Farragut; 3, Ulysses 
Simpson Grant; 4, Nathanael Greene; 5, Na- 


and Sculptors— 
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The Sutherland Binding. 

In a little pamphlet issued for private 
circulation and printed at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme during the present year, Mr. Kine 
ton Parkes gives a description and appre 
ciation of a new style of fine binding, deco- 
rated in colors, which, by permission of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, has been named 
by its inventor “ The Sutherland Binding.” 
In the opening paragraph Mr. Parkes says 
the gentlest ef all the arts is that of book- 
binding, and the most refined of all occu 
pations that of book collecting: 


Some of the dearest of men and the most 
charming of women have been the happ 
owners of rare books beautifully bound 
The man who has a room lined with books 
cannot be se, and the woman whosé 
boudoir harbors beautiful bindings cannot 
be frivolous. There are books and books, 
however, and they have their corresponding 
range of bindings. * * * When upon the 
work of a great writer a great printer lav- 
ishes the resources of his craft, and the 
master binder incases it in leather with- 
out and vellum within, with decoration rich 
in gold and colors, perfect in balance and 
design, then surely greatness is reached; 
the apotheosis of the book! 


Mr. Parkes tells us that a study of his- 
torical bindings shows that all bindings may 
be roughly divided into three classes: Books 
covered with leather, ornamented with 
stamps, dies, and tools used blind—that is, 
without gold; the second class including 
books upon which gold tooling appears, 
with or without the addition of stamps; the 
third introducing color, with or without 
gold tooling or stamping. Sutherland bind- 
ings belong principally to the last-named 
class, although the chief features of each 
class are often introduced. A recent speck 
men of this work, the “ Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” a reproduction of which in colors 
forms the frontispiece to the pamphlet, 
combines the essential features of each of 
the classes. It was designed by Leon Solon, 
and shows a ground design in blind tooling, 
upon which is superimposed the principal 
design in gold and colors combined. But 
as regards the Sutherland bindings, in color 
and the method of its application, lies their 
principal claim to consideration. 

Mr. Parkes rapidly reviews the history of 
color decoration, from the colored lacquer 
work found on Persian books, the colored 
incrustations of France and Italy, painting, 
as in the copy of the Gospel of St. John 
in the Stoneyhurst library, or in the pro- 
ductions of Edwards of Halifax toward the 
end of the last century; staining in colors 
like the Etruscan work of John Whitaker; 
embroidery, colored damask, velvets, richly 
ornamented at times with jewels, metal, or 
ivory—all have been tried with varying 
success, with the idea of adding richness and 
beauty to a fine volume. He says that 
while the magnificent books produced by 
some of the master binders, such as Le 
Gascon, the Padeloups, Le Monnier, Sam- 
uel Mearne, and others, are monuments of 
art, and that the highest development of 
craftsmanship lies in fine tooling, which 
reached its height in the pointillé tooling of 
Le Gascon; and that inlaying, or leather 
mosaic, is not, strictly speaking, tooling; 
that there is still a field for a process which 
satisfies every requirement of hand tooling, 
and at the same time applies permanent 
color. 

Dublure decoration, introduced about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the de- 
velopment of which we owe to Florimond 
Badier,a binder of the seventeenth century, 
whose works was succeeded by the dentelle 
borders and decorated dublures, which were 
the great feature of Jansenist bindings, 
In the early eighteenth century Luc An- 
toine Boyet decorated dublures with fers 
pointelles in a charming design of dots and 
curves. The dublures of Sutherland bind- 
ings are of very elaborate character and 
delicate coloring. 

Mr. Parkes thinks the book finishers of 
the best periods have probably been their 
own designers, which, except in the case 
of the greatest masters of the art, has led 
to a sameness of style; the inventor of the 
Sutherland binding, claiming that a crafts- 
man is better employed in working out a 
design made by a competent artist who 
understands the technical difficulties of 
binding, than in evolving a design from a 
given number of tools, or the greatest va- 
riant from an old pattern. 

Mr. Baggueley, the inventor of the Suther- 
land binding, a process of impressing color 
in the same way that gold and silver has 
long been used, depends largely upon the 
designs of Leon Solon, son of a well-known 
ceramic artist, and upon the work of Miss 
Dorothy Talbot for his artistic success, 
The “Atalanta” took several months to 
finish, while the “* Queen Victoria” is said 
to have taken four months’ time, and about 
30,000 separate tool impressions to finish 
its dublures. \ 

The distinctive points of the Sutherland 
binding are three: It introduces an entirely 
new feature into the art; it is absolutely 
true to the traditions of the craft, while 
presenting an unlimited field for design; 
the result is complete, whether considered 
with reference to its color, its design, or its 
craftsmanship. The process has its limi- 
tations, inasmuch as it hi: 


1as most success- 
fully been applied to vellum; but this limi- 
tation is not the fault of the process, but 
is rather dife to the fact that no leather is 
sufficiently pure in color to supply the ideal 
around for unrestricted color decoration. 
Vellum affords this desideratum. In the 
Sutherland bindings, therefore, we find 
for the most part that the decoration is 
limited to vellum dublures. The exterior 
is frequently untouched, or the decoration 
is limited to a few gold lines; although 
there are noteworthy *xceptions in the 
**Queen Victoria’’ and the “ Atalanta in 
Calydon,"’ where in the former there is a 
fine design worked entirely in gold, and in 
the second a charmingly simple design in 
mosaic colors and gold; but in both in- 
stances the tools used have been limited 
to those used in the work on the dublures. 
It is when the cover is laid open that the 
beauty of the work is seen; here the pure. 
vellum enhances the no less pure and deli- 
cate colors of the design. This is the Suth- 
erland binding at its best at the present 

| time, and although one may not unreason- 
ably expect some development, it is most 
difficult to imagine what direction that dee 
velopment may take. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


Eugene F. Nisbet, Sea Cliff, L. L, N. Y¥.: 
* Please print short sketches of ‘A. K. H. B.,’ 
(author of * The Recreations of a Country Par- 
son,’) and Mrs. Oliphant.”’ 


Andrew Kennedy Hutchinson Boyd, bet- 
ter known as “A. K. H. B.,” was born 
at Auchinlesk, Ayrshire, in 1825. He laid 
the foundations of his fame while a country 
parson at Newton-on-Ayr, by his contribu- 
tions to Fraser’s Magazine. From 1865 
until his death (March 1, 1899,) he was 
first minister at St. Andrews, and in 1800 
he was chosen Moderator of the General 
Assembly, the highest honor in the Church 
of Scotland. His first two books, “ The 
Recreations of a Country Parson,” 1859, 
and “ The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson,”’ 1863, established his popularity 
with the general world of readers, and 
thirty subsequent publications did nothing 
to shake it. His personal reminiscences, 
“Twenty-five Years at St. Andrews,” 1802; 
“St. Andrews and Elsewhere,” 1 , and 
“The Last Years of St. Andrews,”’ 1896, 
are especial favorites in England. Mrs. 
Margaret Oliphant, born near Mussel- 
burgh, Midlothian, 1828, died June 25, 1897. 
Her *‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland of Sunnyside,’’ gave her a 
certain measure of fame before she was 
twenty-one. To the well-known series, 
“Foreign Classics for English Readers,” 
of which she was the editor, she contrib- 
uted ‘‘ Dante and Cervantes,’ and she also 
wrote “St. Francis of Assi a *‘ Literary 
History of England,” ‘The Makers of 
Morence,’’ “‘ The Makers of Venice,'’ **‘ The 
Makers of Modern Rome,” “ Royal Edin- 
burgh,” and a corresponding work on Jeru- 
salem. She also published memoirs of Ed- 
ward Irving, Principal Tulloch, D. D., and 
Count de Montalmbert, some books of a 
religious and visionary character, such as 
“A Beleagured City,” “‘The Little Pil- 
grim,’’ ‘“‘The Land of Darkness,’ and a 
host of novels. 


















“A. M.,"" New York City: ‘I have an auto 
graph letter of Disraeli, one of Sir Frederick 
Williams, and one of Thalberg Please let me 
know the value of each."’ 

The value.of the three could not exceed 
$10. Letters from these writers have no 
marked commercial value. 






Emily LL. Saybrook, Abington Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J ‘‘In Bryant's ‘ Library of Poetry 
and Song,’ under the heading ‘ Lines Written 
by One in the Tower, Being Young and Con- 
demned to Die,’ is given the poem asked for by 
C. E. Daniell, Madison, Conn., in the SATURDAY 
REvIEw of Aug. 4— 

“**My prime of youth,’ &c., 
three stanzas, attributed to Chidiock Tychborn. 

““* The Little Captain,’ for which Mrs. Giddy, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., inquires, was a very 
popular Sunday school book, written by ‘ Lynde 
Palmer,’ who was the author of a number of at- 
tractive little stories, which can probably be yet 
found in the book stores of Boston Sunday 
schoo! publishing societies. Among these books 
by ‘ Lynde Palmer’ were also ‘ Helps Over Hard 
Places,’ ‘ Archie’s Shadow,” and ‘ John Jack.’ ’’ 





“HH. EB. J.,"" Upper Saranac Lake, Adirondacks, 
N. Y.: “ Will you be kind enough to print in 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW a list of George 
Meredith's writings, with dates of publication? ”’ 

Meredith's first publication was a poem, 
“ Chillianwallah,”” in Chambers’s Journal, 
July 7, 1849. His published works are as 
follows: ‘*‘ Poems,”’ London, without date, 
but 1851; “ The Shaving of Shagpat,’’ Lon- 
don, 1856; “ Fariha,”’ London, 1857; “ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’’ London, 185; 
“Evan Harrington,” London, 1861; ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Love and Poems of the English Road- 
side,” London, 1862; “‘ Emilia in England,” 
London, 1864, (in later editions called “‘ San- 
dra Belloni”’;) “Rhoda Fleming,’”’ London, 
1865; “ Vittoria,’’ London, 1867; ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Harry Richmond,’”’ London, 
1871; ‘“‘Beauchamp’s Career,"’ London, 
1876; “The House on the Beach,” (re- 
printed without authority from The New 
Quarterly Magazine,) New York, 1877; 
“The Egoist,”’ London, 1879; “‘ The Tragic 
Comedians,’ London, 1880; “ Poems and 
Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” London, 1883; 
“Diana of Crossways,” London, 1885; 
“ Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life,’’ Lon- 
don, 1887; “A Reading of Earth,’’ London, 
1888; ‘‘ The Case of General Ople and Lady 
Camper,"’ New York, without date, but 
1800: ‘‘The Tale of Chloe,’’ New York, 
without date, but 1890; ‘“‘ Jump-to-Glory 
Jane: A Poem,” 1889, (said to be spurious; 
an authorized edition appeared in 1892;) 
“One of Our Conquerors,” London, 1891; 
“Poems,” London, 1892; “Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta,”” London, 1894; “ The 
Tale of Chloe, the House on the Beach, 
and the Case of General Ople and Lady 
Camper,"" London, 1804; “The Amazing 
Marriage,”’ London, 1895; “An Essay on 
Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit,” 
London, 1897; “Selected Poems,” London, 
1897, and “Odes in “Contribution to the 
Song of French History,” London, 1898. 











Alice R. Riggs, Toms River, N. J.: “ Please 
five a sketch of the career of N. F. Poole, au- 
thor of ‘ Poole’s Index.’ ”’ 


William Frederick Poole was born at Sa- 
lem, Mass., Dec. 24, 1824, and died in Chi- 
cago March 1, 1894. He was graduated at 
Yale in 1894, and began his career as libra- 
rian in 1851 as assistant Mbrarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum. He was librarian of 
the Boston Mercantile Library, 1852-56, and 
of the Athenaeum, 1856-69. He then organ- 
ized the Cincinnati Library and was its 
librarian in 1869-74. From 1874 to 1887 he 
was librarian of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, which he organized himself. Then 
he organized the Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago, and remained in charge of it until 
his death. He was deeply interested in 
American history, and was at one time 
President of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. From 1885 to 1887 he was Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association. 
The Northwestern University gave him the 
degree of LL. D. in 1882. 





“A. F. B..” New York City: “I have a set 
of Shekespeare, described as follows: “The 
Tiustrated Shakespeare,”’ edited by Gulian C. 
) ae published by Harper & Brother in 
1847. It is in three volumes, leather binding. 
Has it any particular value? Will you also be 
kind enough to Advise me, through your ex- 
cellent SATURDAY REVIEW, as to what prac- 
ttoal are accessible to a student of Shake- 
7. {and especially ‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Julius 


) show! the proper method of reading 
and etudime thio dramatiot « works 60 as to get 
the per @mount of value from their 


Tifis edition of Shakespeare has little 
value. An excellent recent work for Shake- 
a@pearean students is W. H. Wieming’s 
“ How to Shakespeare,” with an in- 
troduction by W. J. Rolfe, Doubleday, two 


volumes, each $1. See also the plays of 
Shakespeare, as published (with sugges- 
tions for their study) in the “‘ Eclectic Eng- 
lish Classics,” by the American Book Com- 
pany, each play 20 cents. 


Leonard Shultz, 2,326 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City: ‘* Will you kindly print a list of 
elementary works on political economy; also 
quote prices?’’ 


i. B. Andrews’s “ Institutes of Econo- 
mics,” Silver, Burdett & Co., $1.30; Richard 
T. Ely’s “ Introduction to Political Econo- 
my,’ Eaton & Mains, $1, and * Outlines of 
Economics,” Eaton & Mains, $1.25; and 
Gen. Francis A. Walker's “ Elementary 
Political Economy,” Holt, $1. See also 
Alfred Marshall's “ Principles of Econo- 
mics,”” Macmillan, two volumes, each $3; 
Henry Faweett’s ‘Manual of Political 
Economy,” Macmillan, $2.60; J. K. In- 
gram's “ History of Political Economy,” 
Black, $1.50, and, of course, John Stuart 
Mill's “ Principles of Political Economy,” 
Appleton, two volumes, each $2, and Adam 
Smith's “ Wealth of Nations,"” Macmillan, 
(in “ Bohn Library,") two volumes, each §1. 


‘Lover of Fiction,” Newport, R. L: * 3n 
there published anywhere a c¢ c n t 
best short stories all countric and if so, who 
are the publishers?’ 

The Scribners publish the following se- 
ries: “Stories by American Authors,"’ ten 
volumes, each 75 cents; “‘ Stories by Eng- 
lish Authors,” ten volumes, each 75 cents, 
and “Stories by Foreign Authors,"’ ten 
volumes, each 75 cents. They also publish 
“Stories from Scribner,” six volumes, in 
cloth, each 75 cents, half calf, $1.50 








“Pp. Cc." New York City: *’ Will you kindly 
tell me the titles of two or three of the most 
popular and best works of Grant Allen, Balzac, 
Bulwer, Wilkie Collins and Ik Marvel ? 

Allen's “The Woman Who Did” and 
“What's Bred in the Bone,” Balzac’s 
“Pare Goriot,” “ Eugénie Grandet,’’ and 
“César Birotteau "’; Bulwer's “ Last Days 
of Pompeii,” ‘‘ The Caxtons,”" and “ Eugene 
Aram"; Collins's * Moonstone,” “* Woman 
in White,” and “Man and Wife"; Ik Mar- 
vel’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” “ Dream 
Life,’ and “‘ My Farm of Edg »wood.”’ 








Hattie F. Connington, Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 
‘If you think it of sufficient inte 1 would 
be grateful for a sketch of Eliza Cook and her 





works.’ 

Eliza Cook was born in Southwark Dec 
12, 1812, and died Sept. 24, 1589. She con- 
tributed to The New Monthly, Metropolitan, 
Literary Gazette, and other periodicals 
She edited “ Eliza Cook’s Journal,” 1849-54, 
and wrote a number of songs as well as 
poems. Her “ Lays of a Wild Harp" ap- 
peared in 1835; ‘“ Melaia and Other Poems,” 
1838; ** Poems, Second Series,"’ 1845; “ Jot- 
tings from My Journal,” 1860; ‘ Poems, 
Selected and Edited by the Author,” 1861; 
“New Echoes,” 1864; ‘“‘ Diamond Dust,” 
1865. 





Sac , Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: “Can 

a ee Te chout Alfred Domett, 
author of a beautiful ‘Christmas Hymn,’ be- 
ginning ‘It was the calm and silent night?" I 
only know him as the author of this familiar 
piece, and also of a rather Shakespearean « Glee 
for Winter,’ beginning, 

** Henes, rude Winter, crabbed old fellow, 

Never merry, never mellow,’ ” ¢ 
Alfred Domett was bern in Surrey May 
20, 1811, and matriculated at Cambridge 
in 1829. In 1833 he published a volume 
of poems, and in 1841 was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple. In the late 
80s he contributed several poems to 
Blackwood'’s Magazine, among which was 
the universally admired “ Christmas 
Hymn.” It attracted the favorable notice 
of Longfellow. In 1842 he went among 
the earliest settlers to Nelson, in New 
Zealand. Six years after his arrival in 
the colony he was appointed Colonial Sec- 
retary for the Province of New Munster, 
and in 1851 he was made Secretary for the 
whole of New Zealand. Eventually he be- 
came Premier of that colony, afterward 
holding other appointments, and returning 
to England in 1871. In 1872 he published 
his chief poem, “ Ranolf and Amohia, a 
South Sea Dream,” a work descriptive of 
the scenery of New Zealand and of the 
legends, character, and habits of the Maori 
inhabitants. In this poem he paid a warm 
tribute to the genius of his old friend 
Robert Browning, who had used him as 
the original of Waring in “ Bells and 
Pomegranates.” Domett’s other works 
were ‘“‘ Venice,” a poem, 1839; ‘“ Narrative 
of the Wairoa Massacre,” 1843; ‘ Petition 
to the House of Commons for the Recall 
oy Gov. Fitzroy,” “Ordinances of New 
Zealand, Classified,”” 1850, and ‘ Flotsam 
and Jetsam Rhymes Old and New," 1877, 
He died at Kensington in November, 1877. 





“Cc. T.," New York City: ‘‘ Will you be kind 
enough to inform me in THE SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW whether the play ‘An Enemy to the 
King’ is adapted froin the book of that name?" 


Robert Neilson Stephens’s novel,, first 
published in 1897, was taken from his play 
of that title, produced in September, 1895. 





Mies Mattie Reid Robinson, Newnan, Ga.: 
‘What is the value of the ‘ Records of the 
War of the Rebellion?’ 


At Libbie’s auction rooms, in Boston, 
June 27, 1899, a copy of “The War of the 
Rebellion; A Compilation of the Offictal 
Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies,"’ was sold for $11.40. It comprised 
the first series, Volumes 1 to 53, and the 
second series, Volumes 1 and 2, with atlas 
of 35 parts and index. 


““M. K.,"" Troy, N. ¥.: Can any of your read- 
ers inform me whether this is a proper collation 
of Dryden's ‘ All for Love,’ 1678? Title page— 
Epistle Dedicatory, 8 pages. Preface, 8 pages. 
Prologue, 1 page. Play, 78 pages. Hpilogue, 1 
page. 


According to the Grolier Club's Dryden 
Catalogue the collation, in signatures, is 
as follows: One leaf without signature; 


A and b, four leaves each; one leaf without 
signature, B. L., in fours. 





Norman French, Ser ee py ny p | have in 
at a copy x nm; or, istory 
o roemr ritan,’ by J. V. ‘atington, i C, 
. Alice,’ ‘The Forest,’ &c., in two vol- 
umes. field, N. ¥., 1853. Will you kindly 
tell some facts concerning the author and the 
publisher? "’ 

Jedediah Vincent Huntington was born 
in New York in 1815, and died in France in 
1882. He was once an Episcopal clergyman, 
but became a Roman Catholic layman. For 
some years he was a journalist in New 
Orleans. He is the author of “ American 
Discovered—A Poem,” “ Alban,"’ “ Poems," 
% or the New Una,” “ Blonde 
and ” “ Rosemary; or, Life and 











Death,” etc. Information about Redfield, | 
the publisher, will be found in J. C. Derby's | 
“ Fifty Years Among Authors, Books, and | 
Publishers,"" New York, 1884, 








‘* B. 8. 8."" 32 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Street, New York City: ‘* Will you kindly 
give me some information through the columns 
of your paper regarding an old Bible? The title 
page reads, ‘ The Holy Bible. Imprinted at Lon- 
don by Robert Barker, Printer to the King's 
most excellent Majestie, Anno 1613." Will you | 








kindly inform me if this ts valuable? 

Its value is not great, a copy selling for 
$4.25 at Bangs’s June 13, 1899. Copies in 
remarkable condition may, of course, be 
worth more, but the value would not ex- 
ceed $15. 


Richard Fletcher, 22 Manhattan Street, New 
York City: *‘N. C. Jarvis, Brooklyn, will find 
in Emerson's ‘ Threnody’ the following lines, 
which he recently asked for 
*** What is excellent, God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 

Heart's love will m thee again.’ "’ 


























GEORGE W. HEARN, Bergen Point, N. J.: 
‘In your issue of Aug. 11 you say that ‘ willy- 
nilly ' means vacillating, undecided I think it 
means something that must be done by a person 
whether willing or not. ‘Shilly-shally" means 
undecided action or vacillating manner."’ 

The Century Dictionary gives “ willy- 
nilly’"’ as meaninng “ will he or will he 
not; will ye or will ye not; willing or un- 
willing; vacillating; shilly-shallying.” 

The Standard Dictionary gives the mean- 
ing as “having no decisiveness; uncer- 
tain; whether or no; willing or unwilling 
















Wanted and to Exchange. 


‘L. F. F.,"" 130 East One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, New York City: ‘'I want second-hand 
copies in good condition of the following books 
Genung’s * Practical Elements of Rhetoric,’ Ge- 
nung’s ‘ Rhetorical Analysis,’ and ‘ Classic Ger- 
man Dictionary.’ I will pay cash for them, or 
will exchange some of the following books: 
Brown's ‘ Institutes of English Grammar,’ ‘ An- 
swers toHall and Knight's Algebra,’ Ahn's ‘ First 
German Reader,’ ‘ Ahn’s Second German Readzr,’ 
Steiger’s ‘ Colloquial German Method,’ Ahn’s 

First German Book,. ‘ First Reader or Educa- 
tional Music Course,’ Bristow’s ‘ Two-Part Vocal 
Exercises,’ Harper's ‘ Introductory Geography,’ 
Swinton's ‘ Progressive English Grammar,’ Mer- 
rill’s ‘ Arithmetical Tabies,’ Brooks’s ‘ Normal 
Union Arithmetic.’ "’ 























BE. J. M. NICHOLSON, 353 Madison Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y¥.: "I have a book plate of Wash- 
ington and a paper bearing his autograph, which 
I would like to dispose of.’’ 








A. B. SMITH, 360 West Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ 1 have John William Draper's 

History of the Intellectual Development of Hu- 
rope,’ published by the Harpers, clean copy, in 
cloth, which I will exchange for any two of the 
following books: Mark Twain's ‘Tom Sawyer’ 
and ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ Fitzgerald's ‘ Rubal- 
yat,’ Green's ‘ English History,’ or Bartlett's 
* Quotations.’ "’ 

























H.,"" 35 Winans Street, East Orange, 
N. J.: ‘‘I have a set of ‘The Rollo Books,’ 
fourteen volumes; a set of ‘The Lucy Books, 
six volumes; ‘ The Jonas Books,’ four volumes, 
and two ‘ Marco Pauls,’ all in good condition, 
and will sell them at a fair price.’’ 





















FRANK D. VOORHEES, 804 East Seneca 
Street, Ithaca, N. Y.: ‘' Wanted—A copy of 
‘5,000 Books,’ published by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company in Philadslphia in 1895.”’ 













FRANK J. WILSTACH, 8) West Eighty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City: ‘‘I would like to 
purchase a copy of The London Theatre of 
January, 1894, or Volume L, 1894, .of same 
publication.’ 
























BENNO TASK, 322 East Sixty-seventh Street, 
New York City: “I have five scrapbooks, ele- 
gantly bound, containing choice selections for 
the last thirty years. I will sell them for a 
song.’’ 



















F. J. PAXON, American Baptist Publication 
Society, 69 Whitehall Street, Atianta, Ga: “d 
want to purchase a copy of Headley'’s ‘ Life of 
Gen. Marion.’ '’ 














RALPH MIDDLETON, 587 Third Avenue, New 
York City: “I want to dispose of a complete 
set of Sanderson's ‘ Lives of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence.’ ” 







J. A. MYERS, 47 East One Hundred and 
Fourth Street, New York City: “I have for 
sale a copy of Burns’s ‘ Poems,’ New York, 
1788, in good condition, except the cover. I 
wish the sum of $175 for it.’’ 








CHARLES D. RAYNER, 415 East Twenty- 
seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minn: ‘“‘I want 
to buy or get in exchange ‘ Flush Times in Ala- 
bama,’ ‘ Life and Confessions of John D. Lee,’ 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly for September, 1878, 
and the complete years for 1881 and 1882, ‘ Pic- 
turesque Canada,’ in parts; Leslie's Pleasant 
Hours for 1873 and 1874, first and eighth ‘ Re- 
ports of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Lilinois.’ ’’ 

































ARNOLD MANDL, 362 East Houston Street, 
New York City: “I have for sale or exchange 
Bulwer’s ‘ Pelham,’ 1835, two volumes; Cole- 
ridge’s Biographia Literaria,"’ Henry Roscoe's 
‘Life of William Roscoe,’ 1833, two volumes; 
William H. Seward’s ‘Travels Around the 
World,’ Admiral Charles Wilkie’s ‘ Voyage 
Around the World,’ George Fleming’s ‘ Travels 
in Mantchu Tartary,, The New York Albion, 
(a weekly,) for 1842, The New York Independ- 
ent, from Jan. 5, 1900, to July 6, 1900, and 
Hinton’s ‘ History and Topography of the United 
States.’ ”’ 














































WALTER P. FRYE, Marlboro, Masa: “I 
wish to purchase a complete set of Harper's 
Magazine from Volume 76 to May, 1900, either 
bound or unbound. I will also sell or eéx- 
change Irving's “‘ Life of Columbus,’ Isabella 
Edition, three volumes.” 










A. M. B. CLARE, Madison, N. J.: ‘I will sell 
an elegantly bound, early impression, with all 
the engravings, of Joel Barlow's ‘ Columbiad,’ 
1806, with long autograph letter of the author 
inclosed.”’ 


HARRY A. GIBBS, 442 Pearl Street, New York 
City: “I have a large number of theatre pro- 
grammes, which I will exchange for issues of 
the Mosher or Roycroft presses; books illustrat- 
ed by Beardsley, Bradley, Rhead, &c.; poster 
catalogues, the little magazines, or copies of The 
Bookman and Studio. For the above I will ex- 
change Reynolds's * Mysteries of the Court of 
London,’ In paper covers, and theatre pro- 
grammes from 1869 to 1899, as follows: Fox's old 
Bowery Theatre, Niblo’s Garden, Academy of 
Music, Booth’s, Broadway, Casino, Fifth Avenue, 
Grand Opera House, Se, een, Unica 
Square, Wallack’s, Tony tor’s, Empire, 
Knickerbocker, Garrick, and others. On these 
programmes poet the names of many famous 

yers, including 


la Booth, Barrett, Jefferson, Mc- 
Gutlough, Daven Wallack, Drew, Gilbert, 
Lewis, Crane, &o."* 


From time to time the literary press dis- 
cusses the pros and cons of uncut leaves. 
Essays on this subject, written by “ con- 
stant readers,” would fill a good-sized vol- 
ume that would by no means be lacking 
in interest to the general reader. The 
actual value of “ uncut leaves,” however, 
was demonstrated at a sale at the auction 
rooms of Sotheby, in London, the other 
day, when a 1673 edition of Shakespeare's 
“‘Macbeth,” left thus unacquainted with 
the paper knife by generations of posses- 
sors, brought £113. A presentation copy of 
Chaucer's works, also uncut, inscribed 
to Kate Faulkner, “from William Morris, 
July 7, 1896,” printed at the Kelmscott 
Press in 1896, obtained £72. This is said 
to be a record price for a Kelmscott Press 
publication, 
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+ By DAVID STARR JORDAN, Ph. D., Presi- 5 
5 dent of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- ¥ 
z versity. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. BS 
& “Worthy of the notice of all true = 
@ Americans. * * * We cannot fail to % 

profit by its perusal.""—N. Y¥. Mail and > 
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2 $2 £3 
z Municipal Government, + 
s As illustrated by the Charter, Finances > 
+ and Public Charities of New York. By % 
3 the Hon. Birp S. COLER, Comp- % 
+ troller of the City of New York. + 
“— * x 
% 12mo, cloth, $1.00, * 
3 “A book that will receive great atten- * 
3° tion. * * * He has displayed a degree be 
y of ability in the matter of lucid od 
y tion that is very unusual. * * 4 
enemie equally with the friends P 
@ Coler will admit that on the present sub- x 4 
@ ject he has things to say, and knows how & 
@ to say them N. Y. Sun. ~ 
™~ ” 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, % 
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The Trust Problem. 


By Professor J. W. JENKS. Ph.D. 

“I have read with interest and reread with 
profit ‘THE TRUST PROBLEM,’ by Pro- 
fessor Jenk It is a clear and concise state- 
ment of the case, based upon a practical 
understanding of the situation.’’ 

JAMES B. DILL. 
With five charts in colors. 
Small 12mo. 4%4x7%. Net $1.00, 


McClure, Phillips& Co 


141-146 East 25th 8t., New York. 






















Manuscripts in all branch- 

To es of literature, suitable for 

| publication in book form, 

Authors jare required by an estab- 

: | lishe se. L Ss. 

Seeking shed house. I iberal terms 

| No charge for examination, 

a | Prompt attention and hon- 

“ lorable treatment. “ Books,” 

Publisher | 14) werald, 23d Street, New 
| York. 





c ' art ae i Siren 
Third Impression in Press 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. $1.25. 
“Zhe equal of Thomas Hardy.’*—Bookman. 
‘Tense with sustained power.”—N. Y. Comm’) 

Advertiser. 


“It fascinates and holds your attention.”"—N. 
Y. Herald. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York. 








WAR MAP OF CHINA, 


including Japan and Korea, with detailed 
map of Pekin to Gulf of Pechili, 28x20 


inches. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 





SS 
HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 





and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 


We sell all new Books, except 


net ones, at 25 per cent, off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 





Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens’s and Thackeray’s Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large typa, 
easy to read. Size 44 by 6% inches. and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine. Prospectus 
mailed free on request, or boeks sent vrepaid 
on receipt of price. THOS. NELSON & 
SONS, 37 East 18th St.. New York a 
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FROM 
A New Rendering. 


By Prof. F. YORK POWELL. 


Decorative cover and end papers. Small 4 : 
STEVENSONIANA, P re 25 a oe 
The Book of Omar. Crown 8vo. Il $1.75 net. 
M, F. MANSFIELD, 14 West 224 St., New York. 
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‘art III. 250. 








VENGEANCE IS MINE. 


The 4th Edition of the new novel by 
ANDREW BALFOUR. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 












Wanted, to Purchase or Rent, 


Tribune Index for the Years 1875, 


1879, 1889, and 1894, 


Address A. C. B., 78 Fifth Avenue, City. 


Have You Read 





“Resurrection” ? 


“ MENTAL NUTS,” Pocket 


Edition. 100 tch probl 
CAN You with answers. Ty Ma ‘= 


CRACK 'RM? end of talk and fun. Mailed for 
Oe HOME SUPPLY Co., 
‘D—132 8t., New York. 





*“ LOVE’S DREAM.”’ 


A Novel, + Mrs. EBEN CHAMPNEY. 
dreams of love are unlike this one, which 
OGILVIE, 57 Rose St. 


















































































































BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


~ Richard Harding Davis slipped through 
New York unobserved last week, and is 
. gow at his Summer home in Marion, Mass., 
hard at work revising his South African 
eketches, which are in the course of pub- 
Heation in Scribner's Magazine for presen- 
tation in book form in time for Christmas. 


The late Matthew Arnold's accusation 
that the average American lacks the sense 
of irony seems to have had more truth in 
it than was perceived or appreciated at 
the time of its utterance. Some months 
ago the well-known author Charles Battell 
Loomis wrote an ironical editorial for The 
Baturday Evening Post of Philadelphia 
singing the praises of asphalt as against 
trees, and praying that the time would 
come when the pretty asphalt walks that 
already ran where formerly big maples and 
elms had obscured the sun would over- 
flow their banks, and that our great parks 
would be paved entirely with asphalt in- 
stead of being dotted here and there with 
greensward and trees. On writing to a 
friend concerning this rather hazardous 
screed he said: 

I praised the efforts of the politicians who 
hated trees and who tried their best to de- 
stroy them in city and in suburban towns, 
and altogether I went on as an ardent tree 
lover who was dealing in irony would be 
apt to go on, never doubting but that an 
intelligent public would “catch on and 
that perhaps I might save a few trees 
against the encroachments of the hideous 
tar pavement. But, as Editor Lorimer 
wrote me, ‘“‘every crank from Maine to 
Manila” felt called upon to write to The 
Post denouncing me as an iconoclast, a 
man with no poetry in his soul, a hater of 
nature, a vile city man, a d——n fool, and 
various other unenviable things. Such of 
the letters as came to me I answered, ex- 
cepting one that was couched in terms too 
impolite to deserve consideration, Strange 
to say, one of the letters was a fine exam- 
ple of satire, and yet the writer had missed 
my point altogether. Hereafter when 
deal in irony I shall head it, “ To, be read 
inside out,” for I find that there are large 
numbers of estimable citizens who do not 
know irony when they see it. 


The London literary journals are waxing 
mournful over the fact that Kipling litera- 
riae are rapidly depreciating in value. The 
way that a few of Mr. Kipling’s early 
works were knocked down at Sotheby's, in 
London, the other day, has called forth a 
chorus of “I told you so’s”’ from all those 
who prophesied that the absurd prices paid 
during the last few years for certain very 
early works of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s could 
not possibly last. The first copy of 
“Schoolboy Lyrics,’”’ 1881, to appear in the 
market realized £135 in April of last year. 
It has been on the down grade ever since, 
and a fortnight ago a copy was sold at 
Sotheby’s for £3 5s. The series of the Unit- 
ed Service's College Chronicle, from 1878 
to 1894, with contributions by Mr. Kipling, 
has declined from £29 in April last to 
£5 7s. Gd. 


The current number of The Athenaeum 
of London gives its place of honor to a 
full page review of Frederic Bancroft's 
* Life of William H. Seward.” ‘The critic 
in drawing attention to the peculiar func- 
tions of a biographer says that he must be 
a critic as well as a faithful chronicler, in 
order to succeed, These qualities Mr. Ban- 
croft is said to possess. The critic, who 
is apparently familiar with American poli- 
tics ard is enabled to appreciate the polit- 
ical enigma here from an American point 
of view, writes in conclusion; “It is one of 
the best works of the kind we have seen 
for a long time from an American pen. Mr. 
Bancroft’s biography deserves to be read."’ 
This is pretty high praise from the con- 
servative Athenaeum, 


Number One of the Standard Authors’ 
Booklets, published by the Croscup & 
Sterling Company, New York, although 
primarily issued for advertising purposes, 
will be found of much interest. Devoted 
to Samuel Pepys, his diary, and his wife, 
it contains in very small compass a great 
deal of interesting information not only 
about the secretary and his ‘immortal 
diary, and Blizabeth St. Michel, his wife, 
whom he married in 1655, when she was 
only fifteen years of age; but also much 
bibliographical detail about the various is- 
sues of the diary, from the 1825 edition, 
which was deciphered from the manuscript 
volumes by the Rev. J. Smit and edited 
by Lord Braybro@ke, down to the present 
fine Wheatley edition, which.gives us the 
diary as a whole for the first time. Va- 
rious editions appeared between 1825 and 
1875 in which some additional matter was 
included. The Mynors Bright edition of 
1875, while omitting much of the text, con- 
tained about a third more matter than 
in that originally: edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. Mr. H. B. Wheatley, the editor of 
the present edition, has been at work on 
the diary for the past fifteen years, and 
has given a finishing touch to this, the 
most complete edition ever published, by 
adding two supplementary volumes con- 
taining much interesting matter relating 
to the subject and the times. The little 
book contains portraits of Mr. Secretary 
Pepys and his wife, and is admirably cal- 
culated to awaken fresh interest in Pepys 
and his charming wife 


The Craftsman Guild of Boston are at- 
tracting considerable attention by their 
work in illumination, which they claim to 
be the first serious attempt at reviving the 
old art of book and missal illumination of 
the Middle Ages. Their work would be 
of much interest if only as showing the 
vast difference between handicraft and 
modern process work. Miss Emilie Whit- 
ten’s results are said to be especially good, 
she having lately illuminated in gold and 
water colors four copies of the beautiful 
Copeland & Day edition of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnets From the Portuguese,” 


of illumination. This edition of the sonnets 
having been issued several years ago, in 
an edition of only 750 copies, is always 
scarce and difficult to find, as well as 
high priced. Hence it-would seem that the 
value put upon these illuminated copies by 
the Guild, each copy showing an original 
style of decoration and signed by the illu- 
minator, is most reasonable. These books 
are in the original Japanese vellum bind- 
ings and are to be had at $15 each. The 
Guild, whose address is 21 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, are prepared to execute orders for the 
illumination of individual copies of rare 
books, or copies of the sonnets above al- 
luded to will be sent on approval if so de- 
sired. 


The first issue of a new venture, the July 
number of “The Cornhill Booklet,’”’ which 
contained a reprint of Eugene Field's “ Trib- 
une Primer,” was exhausted three days 
after publication, and a second edition is so 
nearly out of print that copies can only be 
supplied to yearly subscribers. As this 
number will not again be reprinted, it will 
probably increase rapidly in value. The 
August issue of this publication, which is 
well printed on good paper, and sold at ten 
cent per copy, or one dollar a year, is de- 
voted to occasional poems by Kipling, with 
a portrait of the latter from the Strong 
etchings laid in. This little pamphlet 
should find a place on every Kipling shelf, 
for the reason that many of such occasional 
poems are here presented in permanent 
form for the first time. Among those so 
included will be found “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
a poem written to be sung to the music 
of that old song at a concert given by the 
war correspondents at Bloemfontein in 
April last; ‘‘The Wearing of the Green,” 
written for the first number of “ The 
Bloemfontein Friend,” issued on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, 1900. ‘‘ The Song of the White 
Men,” printed in the same periodical in 
the Spring, the paper being one published 
by the war correspondents with Lord Rob- 
erts’ army, for the soldiers, and a short 
poem to the memory of the late George W. 
Steevens, which appeared in the same paper 
shortly after the latter’s death. This short 
poem is so far above the average of occa- 
sional verse, and Mr. Steevens so regretted 
by all, that it may well be given here: 
Through war and pestilence, red siege and 


re, 
Silent and self-contained he drew his 
breath; 


Brave not for show of courage; his desire 
Truth, as he saw it, even to the death. 


The publishers of the English Quarterly, 
“The Chord,” a high grade publication de- 
voted to music, have made arrangements 
with the A. Wessels Company to issue an 
American edition of this magazine, the 
first number of which is now ready. Hold- 
ing as it does a leading place among music 
reviews on the other side, and counting 
among its contributors such well known 
writers on its chosen subject as Percy 
Reeve, “ Israfel,"” John I, Runciman, and 
Vernon Blackburn, the latter two being 
well known here through their delightful 
books upon music, it would seem to offer 
strong attractions to all lovers of musie 
and musical literature, Each part will 
contain three or four illustrations of sub- 
jects related to music, and will be sup- 
plied at forty cents each, or a dollar and a 
half per year. For the purpose of introduc- 
tion, the publishers offer to supply the first 
number at twenty-five cents per copy, 
which sum will be allowed on a yearly 
subscription if so desired, 


The Cranbrook Society, the proprietors of 
a press by that name in Detroit, Mich., has 
been founded, principally in the hope of aid- 
ing in the development of a high character 
of typography; a monthly publication in 
large quarto form, containing original con- 
tributions from known and unknown men, 
in prose and verse, being one of its initial 
steps. This periodical is printed on beauti- 
ful hand-made linen paper, its contents, both 
as to typography and presswork, being of 
unusual excellence. The type is modeled 
on old Jensen, as perfected by William 
Morris and used at the Kelmscott Press. 
The illuminated letters and other embel- 
lishments follow the style of a particular 
person or period very closely, so that the 
papers will become an interesting historical 
record of the arts of printing and book 
decoration. The quality of the paper is 
unusually fine, and the page, with its 
double columns, illuminated initials, and 
good presswork, is remarkably effective. 
The magazine is published monthly, in an 
edition of 250 copies, at 50 cents each, or $5 
a year, but while typographically of the 
greatest interest the contents of the maga- 
zine can hardly be said to equal its me- 
chanical make-up. The society’s second 
aim is to print from time to time a limited 
number of books of high literary merit, 
which it thinks worthy of preservation, in 
small editions, rarely exceeding 240 cop- 
jes, upon linen paper, hand made after the 
ancient methods, every branch of the work 
of printing and binding being done by hand, 
thus insuring an artistic result impossible 
in machine work. The first work to be so 
issued will be a reprint of a rare book, the 
first published life of Lincoln, written by 
John Locke Scripps, who was editor of The 
Chicago Tribune and an intimate friend of 
Lincoln, which was published jointly by 
The Chicago Tribune and The New York 
Tribune in 1860. This reprint will be is- 
sued in an edition of 245 copies, on Cran- 
brook paper, in large Jensen type, with 
especialy designed initial letters, border, 
and head-pieces. It will contain a photo- 
gravure portrait of the author, with an in- 


copy, 


While the English authorities are still 
discussing as to whether or not the Ru- 
balyat is the work of Omar Khayyam, 
some deciding it to have been written four 
hundred years after Omar’s death, others 
that it is entirely the work of FitzGerald 
himself, perhaps it would be as sensible 
to agree with the recently passed verdict 
of our own Mr. Alden, that the Rubaiyat 
was without doubt written by Lord Bacon 
in the intervals between his other literary 
labors—as, for instance, Mr. Alden sees no 
reason to doubt that Bacon may have 
written a Shakespearean play In the morn- 
ing, a philosophical treatise in the after- 
noon, to be followed by a Ben Jonson or 
Marlowe play later, with a dozen or two 
quatrains to finish his day’s work. How- 
ever this may be, the Omar cult is still 
growing and two new books have been 
lately announced, to which the attention of 
Omarians may be directed. The first is an 
entirely new version by Prof. F. York 
Powell, “XXIV. Quatrains from Omar,” 
which has just appeared in a small quarto 
with decorated cover and end papers, pub- 
lished by M. F. Mansfield of this city, at 
a dollar per copy. The second issue will 
be a Greek translation or paraphrase of 
the Rubaiyat by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
which if half as charming as the little Lat- 
in-English version privately printed and 
published a few years ago, will make a 
strong appeal both to readers of Greek and 
to Omar collectors generally, although the 
criticism has been made that Greek schol- 
ars must be more plentiful than was sup- 
posed to make such a venture profitable. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish 
in the Fall a volume containing three 
dramas in blank verse written by Prof. 
George L. Raymond of Princeton. His 
is not a case in which a man fancies that 
he can produce creative work merely be- 
cause he has made a study of criticism. 
Prof. Raymond wrote poetry before he 
became a critic; and that he should be well 
qualified to adapt any form of writing to 
the exigencies of dramatic presentation 
seems to be indicated by the fact that ever 
since the publication, twenty years ago, 
of his *‘ Orator’s Manual,” a new edition 
of which has been issued about every year 
since then, he has been an acknowledged 
expert in all forms of expression through 
voice and gesture. 


Still another edition of Dickens is an- 
nounced by Chapman & Hall of London. 
According to the prospectus the features of 
the Issue will be “ the inclusion of all the 
illustrations which were made for the 
Dickens writings as they first appeared,” 
printed from the original plates. It is 
rather curious that the recently completed 
Gadshill edition, with Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
introductions and notes, published in Lon- 
don by the same firm, was also character- 
ized by these very same features. It may 
be recalled that the prospectus Announced 
“all the original etchings and woodcuts by 
Seymour, Hablot, K. Browne, and Cruik- 
shank, which appeared in the first edition 
of Dickens's works, and which are insepar- 
ably associated in the minds of the reading 
public with the characters created by Dick- 
ens will be used in the Gadshill edition.” 
From all appearances, therefore, it would 
seem that the forthcoming edition will have 
no features that the Gadshill edition did 
not possess. It may, however, be a cheaper 
reprint, with possibly lithographic transfer 
of the etching plates, and, thus being pre- 
sented in cheaper form, will—appeal to a 
broader popular taste, 


At the cemetery of Pére La Chaise, in 
Paris, where there are so many monu- 
ments consecrated to the memory of the 
departed ones, there is one which calls for 
some notice. The tomb is not far from the 
entrance. It is a bas-relief in white mar- 
ble, representing a girl led by the Angel 
of Death. A piano is a strange thing to 
introduce in mortuary decoration, but there 
is one. On the piano there are three books. 
The names of the authors can be read. One 
is by Victor Hugo, the second by Heine, 
and the third has on it “‘ Dickens.” Did the 
young girl love these authors? It is pretty 
certain that she did. Those who raised the 
monument followed her tastes. Some one 
writes: *‘ Be this as it may, that memorial 
of our great—maybe greatest—novelist in 
the cemetery of Pére La Chaise is a fact 
as pathetic as it is suggestive.”’ 


The story as to whether Oliver Gold- 
smith was married or not has again been 
revived in London, owing to the claims 
made by certain alleged descendants of his 
now living in the United States. When 
Goldsmith died it was inscribed in the let- 
ters of administration granted to Maurice 
Goldsmith that the deceased was a “ bache- 
lor’ and that the executor was ‘“‘the natural 
and lawful brother and next of kin of the 
said deceased.’’ On the other hand, it has 
been stated, and believed in some quarters, 
that Mary Olivia Goldsmith, whose name 
is found in the parish books of Islington, 
was none other than the poet’s daughter 
and that she lived with. him in the turret 
of Canonbury House when he went there 
to lodge in 1767. Antiquarians have given 
considerable attention to the matter, and 
the origin of the whole story is found to 
have been a mistake made by the catalogu- 
ing of ‘‘The Rising Village and Other 
Poems,” written by a man named Oliver 
Goldsmith in 1834. In 1850 or thereabout 
a copy of this book was sold at auction 
and appeared in a dealer's catalogue with 
the following description, ‘‘ Goldsmith, Oli- 


ver—A descendant of the author of ‘The 
Deserted Village,’ &c.” It has recently 
been’ revealed that the younger Goldsmith 
never claimed to be a descendant of the 
famous poet, but simply asserted that he 
was related to him, But, perhaps, after 
all, the best evidence that Goldsmith was 
never married may be found in the records 
above referred to, which may still be seen 
at Somerset House, 


tere 


The Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, President of the 
North China College and mission at Tung- 
Chau, near Peking, was in America when 
the Boxer riots began, but immediately 
prepared to return to his post. Before 
sailing from San Francisco, late in June, he 
learned of the burning of his college. Dr. 
Sheffield left behind him the manuscript 
of an article which will appear in the Sep- 
tember Century under the title of “The 
Influence of the Western World on China.” 
As a result of the author's thirty years’ 
experience as a missionary he is said to 
argue strongly against the dismemberment 
of the Middle Kingdom, Equally timely 
will be a paper by R. Van Bergen in the 
same number on “‘ The Revolution in China 
and Its Causes,”" The fiction of the Sep- 
tember magazine will include a character 
story of about 20,000 words by John Luther 
Long, ‘‘ The Prince of Illusion.” 


John Edwin Atkins, who died the other 
day at the age of fifty-five, was for up- 
ward of thirty years connected with the 
house of E. & J. B, Young & Co. of this 
city. The firm in recognition of his long 
and faithful services has issued a me- 
morial card in which it is stated that their 
loss is irreparabie, and that “the book 
trade has lost a man whose life’s work 
exemplified in a modest yet persistent man- 
ner that fascination for his calling which 
prompts the claim that bookselling is a 
profession.'’ Mr. Atkins was born in War- 
minster, England, and came to this coun- 
try in 1868, having served an apprentice- 
ship to the English book trade. 


We understand that Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield’s new novel, ‘The Arch- 
bishop and the Lady,” which will be pub- 
lished in a fortnight by McClure, Phillips 
& Co., has the criminal part of its plot 
founded upon an actual episode, the truth 
of which has never before been revealed. 
It is expected that the actors in the drama 
will recall the affair, although the author 
has taken care to veil with fictitious names 
their identities from the reading public. 
It was also a happy thought of the author 
which caused her to illuminate the grue- 
some part of her tale by a decidedly novel 
and enlivening love affair placed in the 
same stratum of society. 


—__— 


Prof. Raymond was known, when a stu- 
dent at Williams College, as a musician and 
a poet—the latter because of taking, in his 
freshman year, a prize in verse over the 
whole college. After graduating in this 
country he went through a course in 
aesthetics with Prof. Vischer of the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, and also with Prof. 
Curtius at the time when that historian of 
Greece was spending several hours a week 
with his pupils among the marbles of the 
Berlin Museum. Subsequently, believing 
that all the arts are primarily develop- 
ments of different forms of expression 
through the tones and movements of the 
body, Prof. Raymond made a thorough 
study, chiefly in Paris, of methods of cul- 
tivating and using the voice in both sing- 
ing and speaking, and of representing 
thought and emotion through posture and 
gesture. It is a result of these studies that 
he afterward developed, first, into his 
methods of teaching elocution and litera- 
ture, and later, into his aesthetic system. 
When he claims, as he does in that which 
is, perhaps, the most distinctive part of his 
system, that every quality, combination, or 
movement of tone in elocution, music, or 
poetry, as well as every color, posture, or 
outline in painting, sculpture, or architect- 
ure, is fitted to represent one phase of 
thought or feeling, and no other, he is not 
expressing himself on any subject with 
which he has not a degree of practical fa- 
miliarity. A Princeton man has said of 
him that he has as keen a sense for a false 
poetic element as a bank expert for a 
counterfeit note; and a New York model 
who posed for him when preparing illustra- 
tions for one of his books said that he 
was the only man that he had ever met 
who could, invariably, without experiment, 
tell him at once what posture to assume in 
order to represent any required sentiment. 


A military work by Lieut. Col. Layriz of 
the German Army is being widely com- 
mented on in England through a transla- 
tion made by R. B. Marston. It bears the 
title of ‘* Mechanical Traction in War,"’ and 
is said to be the first work to appear in 
any language on the subject. It deals 
with the past, the present, and the future 
of the traction engine, discusses the merits 
of various motors, and gives a full account 
of the various experiments conducted with 
them in France, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, 
England, and elsewhere. We learn that 
the steam road locomotive was 
fully used in war as far back as the Cri- 
mean campaign, and afterward by the Ger- 
mans in 1870 and the Russians in 1878, and 
even then it was demonstrated that steep 
ascents, bad roads, and narrow streets 
presented no insurmountable difficulties. 
What been the result of the recent 
experiments with them in South Africa 
the autnor does not tell. This part of the 
subject, however, should be at once added 
by some English expert in order that the 
volume may contain what will undoubtedly 
be the most useful lessons of ‘‘ Mechanical 
Traction in War,” 


success- 


has 
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NOTES “AND NEWS, 


James Madison’s s Writings. 

The publication of the first volume of 
“The Writings of James Madison,"’ which 
will take place early in September, will be 
an event of no little importance in the 
light of the coming Presidential election, 
when interpretations of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States are so varied and pro- 
mote much controversy. The forth- 
coming volume, which is the first of nine, 
will come through G P. Putnam's Sons’ 
séries, comprising the writings of those 
Americans who were most prominent po- 
litically in the early days of the Republic. 
The writings of Hamilton, Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Jay, Paine, Mason, Carroll, King, 
and Jefferson, have already been pub- 
lished, while three of the six volumes of 
the writings of James Monroe are still 
looked for as are other volumes, including the 
works of James Madison, edited by Guil- 
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lard Hunt; “ The Works of Samuel Ad- 
ams,’ edited by Harry Alonzo Cushing, 
and “Phe Constitutional Decisions of John 
Marshall,’ edited by Simon Sterne. It 
may be recalled that as early as 1840 
James Madison's ieperts of the debates in 
Congress and in the convention which 
framed the Constitution and a few of his 
letters were printed by the authority of 
Congress. Some twenty yeers later Con- 


gress directed the printing of his collected 


writings, and in 1856 there appeared a 
small edition of his private correspond- 
ence. Saving these publications, which are 


inadequate for serious research, the writ- 
ings of this eminent American have not 
been accessible to the general public. It 
should be remembered at this time that 
many of his speechcs made in the First 
Congress under the Constitution were in 
exposition of the latter, and what he said 


and wrote at all times hed perhaps greater 


Weight in showing the intentions of the 
framers of the Constitution than was at- 
tached to the views of any other man of 


his time. 






Connecticut’s Only Printing Club. 
The Acorn Club of Connecticut, with its 
headquarters in New Haven, is an asso- 
ciation limited to twenty-five members. It 
is organized for the purpose of issuing, 
either as reprints or original publications, 
rare books and early manuscripts of 
Connecticut literary or historical interest. 
Of each publication only 100 copies are 
printed. It is said that the Acorn Club 
is the only one ever organized in Connec- 
ticut. Its first publication was an exact 
fac simile of the Rev. Samuel Stone’s 
“Catechism,” first printed at Boston in 
1684, but compiled many years before for 
the use of the First Church of Hartford. 
The second publication of the club, which 
has just appeared, is an original work, en- 
titled ‘‘The Hiding of the Charter,” by 
Charles J. Hoadley, State Librarian and 
the club‘s sole honorary member. Every 
American schoolboy is familiar with the 
story of how Capt. Wadsworth hid the char- 
ter of the colony in an oak in 1687, when it 
was demanded by the King’s officers. Mr. 
Hoadley’s work throws considerable light 
upon the whole affair, describing not only 
the episode of the charter itself, but the 
conditions that prevailed at the time and 
the circumstances that surroufided Wads- 
worth’s exploit. 

Unmoral and Immoral Writings. 

The growing popularity of Charles Fred- 
eric Goss’s novel, ‘‘ The Redemption of Da- 
vid Corson,"’ has again aroused discussion 
as to where the unmoral novel ends and the 
immoral novel begins. Readers of ‘* The 
Damnation of Theron Ware” can hardly 
fail to compare this with Mr. Goss’s work. 
It will be recalled that Theron is damned 
by his own innate contemptibleness and by 
his personally cultivated degraded nature. 
With David Corson it is different. Corson 
inherits his viciousness and is finally re- 
generated through the assertion of his in- 
domitable will, if by nothing more. Some 
reviewers who have noted the realism of 
Mr. Goss's style deplore his description of 
detail, but no fair-minded person can say 
that vice is made attractive in his pages. 
That David Corson was redeemed was sim- 
ply owing to the fact that he was not in- 
nately a contemptible coward, like that 
other degraded preacher of the Gospel, 
Theron Ware. Apparently some people 
have found fault with the redemption busi- 
ness because they thought the hero should 
have been punished and damned and not 
allowed to redeem himself, or that he 
should not have been permitted to enjoy 
his redemption. Apparently, too, the ad- 
verse critics would take the whole tale out 





















































into narrow and old-fashioned orthodoxy. 


this world bothers them excessively. 


H. 









tion applied in the highest moral sense. 





Items of the Day. 


Macmillan Company this Autumn, 


as abattoir, acoustics, 
its nature and theory; the architect, 


and on excavation. 
tains 2,900 descriptive essays and items, 

















with the September number. 


on ‘‘The Literary Side of Our Presidents,” 


by John De Morgan. There will 
illustrated article entitled 











































of realistic fiction and attempt to pop it 


That a repentant sinner can be happy in 
On 
the other hand, we have. seen opinions of 
the book by Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Dr. John 
Barrows, President of Oberlin College; 
N. W. Stryker. President of Hamilton Col- 
lege, and Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, President of 
Armour Institute, who find in the story not 
only a true picture of life and character, 
but the ethical principle of man's regenera- 


We are authorized to state that the first 
volume (A to E) of Russell Sturgis’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Architecture and Building” will 
positively appear from the press of the 
This 
book will contain such important subjects 
architecture itself, 
his 
training, his position, and the nature of his 
duties and functions; the arch, its varieties, 
its nature and use; also essays on Egyp- 
tian, English, and Etruscan architecture 
The first volume con- 


As has already been announced, Dr. Madi- 
son C. Peters assumes editorial control of 


Book Notes, formerly The Book World, 


This issue 
will contain the first of a series of articles 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 


1900. 











an article for this number called ‘‘ The 


Church and the Theatre.” 


presented by Cassell & Co. It contains an 
introduction by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
3oth volumes are illustrated with full-page 
half-tones. It has been noted before now 
that while the Continent and En 


Appleton. Mrs. Cross to-day stands near 
the head of Australian popular writers. 


Charles Se eiener’s Sons are publishing 
to-day the popular edition of ‘‘ The Rough 
Riders,” the twenty-seventh thousand of 
‘Unleavened Bread,” the third edition of 
“Things Chinese,” together with ‘ Euro- 
pean Settlements in the Far East,’’ with 
maps and illustrations by “D. W. 8.” 


A new and revised “edition of Sir Robert 
Stowell Ball's ‘‘ The Story of the Heavens,” 
illustrated with twenty-four colored plates 
and numerous wood engravings, about 
to appear from the press of Cassell & Co. 
Sir Robert Ball, by the way, lives an ideal 
life—not altogether in the clouds, as he is 
an enthusiastic golfer and yachtsman. Pro- 


is 


“With Dante in Paradise,”’ being a com- | Great Britain of $25,000,000 worth of her 
panion volume to Rose Selfe’s “* How Dante | bonds ir this country. 
Climbed the Mountain,’’ will shortly be 


gland are 
indulging in a revival of Dante lore, Ameri- | ustrations by A. I. Keller. 
ca is yet lagging. 
Se The Little Chronicle, Chicago's weekly 
Ada Cambridge (Mrs. Cross) has cqm- | hewspaper for boys and girls, will in the 
pleted a new novel entitled “Path and | future devote more space than-formerly to 
Goal,” which will be published in the Au- | teaching civics in connection with subjects 
tumn by D. Appleton & Co. This author | Of timely interest. The leading article in 
achieved considerable success by ‘ The | the current issue tells how National cam- 
Three Miss Kings,” also published by D. | Paigns are managed. There are also articles 


“An Historic Sale of United States Bonds 
in Ergland,” which is unusually interest- 
rg just now because of the recent sale by 


Louis Evan Shipman has turned his hand 


from the writing of plays to a novel of 
gallant adventure entitled “‘The Curious 
Courtship of Kate Poins,” which is now 


running serially in Collier’s Weekly, with 





on the great absorbing foreign questions of 
the day. Sd 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing this 
week “ Book for All Readers,”” by Ains- 
worth R. Spofford of the Library of Con- 
gress; ‘‘ Political Parties in the United 
States,"’ by James H. Hopkins; ‘“ Seneca,’ 
by W. B. Langsdorf, and “ Richelieu,’’ by 


James B. Perkins. 


The New Amsterdam Book Company is 
publishing ‘‘The Science of the Hand,” 
translated from the French of M. le Capi- 
taine C. S. d'’Arpentigny, and edited, with 
an introduction, appendices, and a com- 
mentary of the text by Edward Heron- 
Allen. The work will appear with original 
plates and explanatory diagrams, by Rosa- 





fessionally, however, he is the Loundean 
Professor of Astronomy and Geometry at 
Cambridge University and Astronomer Roy- 
al for Ireland. 


Mr. Hough's story of Western life, ‘‘ The 
Girl at the Half-Way House," is about to 
pass into a new edition at D. Appleton & 
Co.'s. 

Mark Twain’s “The Man that Corrupted 
Hadleyburg”’ is selling in its fifth edition 
at Harper & Brothers’. Numerous de- 
mands have come from the Middle West for 
the book. 


“The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Ten- 
nyson,"’ edited by John C. Collins, will be 
the first volume in the Putnams’ Standard 
Library. It will be published next week. 
the Diary of the Siege,” by 
H. W. Nevinson, special war correspondent 
of The London Daily Chronicle, will be 
published next week by the New Amster- 
dam Book Company. Many of the illustra- 
tions were obtained with much difficulty 
and show the effects of the bombardment, 
the bursting of shells in the air, ‘‘ bomb- 
proofs,’’ and other phenomena of war. 


Dr. Mitchell's “‘ Hugh Wynne " will short- 


* Ladysmith: 





ly appear from the Century Company's 
press in a one-volume edition. The first 
and all subsequent editions, including the 


illustrated Continental edition, were in two 
volumes. The work will hereafter contain 
twelve half-tone reproductions of Howard 
Pyle’s drawings. 

“The Queen vs. Billy, and Other Stories,” 
by Lloyd Osbourne, stepson of the late Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, is in press at Charles 
Scribner's Sons’. Among the titles we no- 
tice “The Beautiful Man of Pingalap,"’ 
“The Dust of Defeat,’ ‘“‘ The Happiest Day 
of His Life,” ‘Father Zosimus,”’ ‘Frenchy's 
Last Job,” “ Devil's White Man,” “ The 
Phantom City,’ and ‘‘ Amatua’s Sailor.” 





“Red Pottage” is selling in its fifth edl- 
tion. Sixty-six thousand copies of the 
book have actually been sold in this coun- 
try, and only about half as many in Eng- 
land. 





“ Bequeathed,” Beatrice Whitby’s new 
novel, has gone through four editions in the 
six weeks since publication. 





“The Moon Metal,” Garrett P. Serviss’s 
scientific-fantastic book, will bé published 
Oct. 23 by Harper & Brothers. The tale is 
about a chemist who discovers the secret 
of drawing from the moon a metal un- 
known to earth: The new metal becomes 
the coinage of the world, and the discovery 
of the secret develops an ingenious plot. 





Two plays by Mr. Howells— An Indian 
Giver” and “The Smoking Car "'—will 
shortly be brought out, uniform with 
“ Room 45" and “ Bride Roses,’ by-Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. They are to be printed 
and bound in small 18mo size, with thin, 
flexible covers. 





“The Cobbler of Nimes,” by M. Imlay 
Taylor, which is in press at A. C. McClurg 
& Co.’s, is a story of the Huguenots at the 
time of Louis Quatorze. Many of the char- 
acters are historical, and the plot is said 
to be admirably devised. 





Thomas Whittaker has in preparation 
“ Essays Practical and Doctrinal,” by the 
Rev. Dr. S. 2. McConnell; “ The Problem 
of Final Destiny in the Light of Revised 
Theological Statements,” by the Rey. Dr. 
William D. Brown; “ Parables for Our Own 
Time and the Studying of Present-Day 
Questions in the Light of Christ's Illustra- 
tions,” by Walcott Calkins, and “ The 
Church, Past and Present,”’ being a review 
of its history, edited by the Rev, H. M. 
Gwatkin. 


Dr. E. C. Towne’s book “ The Story of 
Money,” being a historical exposition of 
money questions, will shortly come from 
the press of the Weed-Parsons Printing 
Company. The chief aims of the book are, 
according to the preface, to show—first, the 
absolute necessity and universal benefits 
of a single gold standard, with silver sub- 
sidiary; second, the profit and security of 
silver money tied to the gold standard, and, 
third, the impossibility of benefit to silver 
and supply of both gold and silver money 
on any other plan than that of gold-stand- 
ard bimetallism. 








“Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers,” by 
Amelia B. Edwards, will be presented in a 
new popular edition by Harper & Broth- 


ore Sept. 25. 


Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Sonien Cc. 
Boutwell has an article in the September 
number of McClure’s Magazine entitled 




































mund Brunce Horsley. 

Charles Scribner's Sons have 
tion three new Henty books—" 
Brigade,"’ a story of the reign of Louis 
XIV.; ‘‘Out with Garibaldi,” a story of 
the liberation of Italy, and ‘* With Buller 
in Natal, or a Born Leader.” All the vol- 
umes are illustrated. 


in prepara- 
In the Irish 





Thomas Whittaker has arranged for the 
publication of “The Modern American 
Bible,”’ being a republication of the books 
of the Bible in modern American form and 


phrase, with notes and introduction by 
Frank 8S. Ballentine, two volumes of which 
will be ready Oct. 1, followed by a volume 


The same house 
““A Noble 


a month until completed. 
also has in active preparation 


Aim, or Day Dreams in Earnest,"’ being a 
story of China missidn work by Charlotte 


M. Yonge. 


*** Forty-five,’ the Last 


Charles Sandford 


Jacobite,” by 
Terry of the Universi- 
ty of Aberdeen, will shortly be published 
by the New Amsterdam Book Company. 
An important feature of the book is that 
it will contain a complete bibliography of 
Jacobitism not hitherto obtainable. 

Already several of the volumes in Har- 
per’s Popular Series have gone through 
second editions, There are included in this 
issue, it will be recalled, much of the most 
distinctive work of the authors who have 
written for this house. 


“Cunning Murrell,’’ by Arthur Morrison, 
will be published this Autumn by Double- 
day, Page & Co. In it the author of “ Tales 
of Mean Streets” and “A Child of the 
Jago"’ forsakes the London slums for the 
little village of Hadleigh of forty years 
ago. There the people were still apt to 
be “‘swum ™ for witchcraft, and smuggling 
French brandy was the most lucrative oc- 
cupation. ‘Cunning Murrell,” the chief fig- 
ure in the story, is a professional witch 
finder, 





















“The Crisis in China,”’ being a collection 
of articles on the Far Eastern question, 
has gone through two editions within a 
fortnight after publication by Harper & 
Brothers. 





The current number of The International 
Studio has for colored supplements “ The 
Divan "’ from a painting by John W. Alex- 
ander; a drawing by M. H. Baillie Scott, 
and Rudyard Kipiing’s “* Recessional,” illu- 
minated by Mrs. E. M. Underwood. Ga- 
briel Mourey has written an appreciation 
of Mr. Alexander's work in an article en- 
titled “‘The American Painter in Paris."’ 
There is also an illustrated article on the 
sculpture exhibit of M. Rodin’s work, while 
Ferdinand Khnopff has written an article 
upon Francois Maechal, a Liege etcher, 
























A new volume of short stories by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, author of “ The Greater 
Inclination " and “The Touchstone,” is in 
press at Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


——— 


Items from Boston. 


BOSTON, Aug. 16.—‘‘ King Arthur In 
Avalon” is the title of a new volume of 
poetry by Miss Sara Hammond Palfrey, to 
be brought out by the W. B. Clarke Com- 
pany in a few weeks. Miss Palfrey’s little 
book of verses on topics especially Boston- 
ian, published last year, was much read in 
this city and in Cambridge, but she is best 
known as the author of the admirable 
“Herman; or, Young Knighthood,” first 
issued in The Christian Era, and published 
in response to a demand created by Gail 
Hamilton's enthusiastic declaration that as 
an incentive to noble action it ‘“‘ was worth 
a column of solid reading that would reach 
from Maine to Georgia.” 

This is a literary town, a historic town, 
and various other nice things, wherefore 
almost every afternoon sees a group of 
tourists sitting on the steps of the Park 
Street Church and dividing the attention 
of the public with the adjacent peanut 
stand while they wait for the guide who is 
going to show them all the glories of the 
place, sometimes whisking them past the 
historic sites in an electric car when time 
presses. He knows what they want, and 
was heard exhibiting Anne Hathaway's 
house to them the other day, no soul of 
them objecting. They do their part, it is 
said, being of the same intellectual fibre 
as the lady who, being told that the “ log 
of the Mayflower" was in a certain huge 
iron safe at the State House, asked if the 
safe were not made of the wood of the 
Mayflower. With such pearis and dia- 
monds as these dropping from their lips, it 
is small wonder that the parties are 
dogged by wicked outsiders, who the guide 
thinks are imbibing knowledge without 


payment, and regards as interlopers, 























































































































serves to be."’ 


power."’ x 


description.”’ 


equal it by his 


24 Murray St. & 





‘Judge Dessar has dise 
covered an important new 
field in fiction.”’ 


‘*A historic novel where 
history has been wisely 
subordinated to strong hue 
man interest.'’ 


“The illustrations are the 
best that have appeared in 
any novel issued thia 
year."’ 

“The writer has caught 
the Oriental flavor and pre- 
sented it to perfection.”” 


‘*It will doubtless be widely read, for it de= J 


‘“*A& historic romance of more than ordinary 


“The book should live in literature 
“The author has added a new great character 
to fiction."’ 


“* Powerful imagination, a strong plot, brilliant > 


remarkable first book. Can the writer 


next volume?”’ 


“A 


Ist Edition sold in 9 days. Atall Book-Stores, 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 


389 Fifth Av., cor. 36th St., N. ¥. 
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The Youth's : 
Companion 


Issued Ecery Thursday. Subscription $1.75 a Year. 
There is no better Summer reading for young 
or old than the bright short stories, character 
sketches and well selected miscellany in The 
Youth's Companion. 
Announcement of the Current Volumeant Sample Copies of 
the Paper FREE. 


YOUTH’'S COMPANION, 


















THE 


BOSTON, Mass. 


cy ATLASES ; 
GLOBES 3 


MA PS GUIDES 


of all sizes and descriptions, showing the latest 
changes in political boundaries and discoveries in 
all parts of the world. In addition to our own 
extensive manufacture we carry a full assort- 
ment of the leading makers of Europe. Catae 
logue free. Correspondence solicited. 

























RAND, McNALLY & CO.,, § 
142 Fifth Av., 


New York. 


When calling lease ask " 
for MR. GRANT. 4 
Whenever you need a book, 


inh 
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Discounts. nddress MR. GRANT. te 
Before buying books write for quotations. An 3 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of a 








books at reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Fr. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 W. 424 St. . . . . NBW YORE. 


(Mention this advertisement and recenve a discount, 










“ST)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum,” 
— Pails. Item. 


The Best Novel of the Season 
is JAMES LANE ALLEN’S 


THE REIGN OF LAW, 


to which Hamilton W. Mabie, in The Outlook, 
ascribes ‘extraordinary beauty’’ and supreme 


** dramatic intsrest.’’ 
Every bookseller has it. 


Eas 


AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE 


By Charles B. Spahr. Reprinted, with Corree- 
tions, from The Outlook (N. Y¥.) Crown Svo, 
pp. vii.-261, $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Three Great Small Books. 


1. The Idea of God. 
2. The Destiny of Man. 


. Through Nature to God. 
JOHN FISKE. $1.00 EACH. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CQ, 
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By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


The Last of the Peterkins. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo. $1.25. 
“The irresistibly funny and irresponsible Pe 
terkins.'’’—Literary World. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 

































Just PUBLISHED 


LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND, 


A New Novel by ROSA N. CAREY. ’ 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Puab= 


lishers, Philadelphia. 






J. B. 








HAND BOOK OF 
COLF FOR BEARS 


By FRANK VERBECK. 


READY AUG 15tb. 
R H. RUSSELL, 4 W. 2b St, N, % 





Mr. Hugh Hastings, the State Historian, 
has just issued the second volume:of the 
“Public Papers of George Clinton, First 
Governor of New York.” Mr. Hastings 
writes that, as this has made progress, 
it has been d necessary “to enlarge 
the scope, and in a measure to depart from 
the original plan.” In the manuscript col- 
lection owned by the State there are many 
letters any' documents of prime importance, 
but in order to make these useful and in- 
telligible, it became necessary to supple- 
mént them. To render the history of the 
war of the Revolution consecutive, with a 
laudable zeal Mr. Hastings has searched 
for the bibliographical data, English, 
American, and French, and has incor- 
porated these in the text. The amount 
of labor a work of this character entails is 
not to be overlooked. Documents have to 
be studied and compared when bearing on 
the same subject, and sometimes there are 
great variations. Mr. Hastings notes that 
“many historians have given credit to 
Gen. Putnam for the selection of West 
Point as a military post. As a matter of 
fact this spot was chosen on the recom- 
mendation of George Clinton. The letter 
substantiating this statement is deposited 
in the State Department at Washington, 
D. Cc.” 

Extracts without number might be taken 
from the volume under notice. Supposa- 
bly we are fairly well informed as to the 
prominent features of the Revolution, and 
yet many of the finer olitlines escape us. 
How can the conditions at Valley Forge 
be more fully appreciated than by this let- 
ter from Col. Courtland to Goy. Clinton, 
the date of which is Feb. 13, 1778? ‘The 
address is ‘‘Camp, Valley Forge”: 

Sir, About the 12th of Jan'y last, (After 
Hutting my men) I made application to his 
Excellency Genl’ Washington, for lieve of 
absence in Order to Settle the accounts of 
my regt. and to purchase Clothing for my 
men, but Could not obtain lieve as Colo. 
Weisenfels was absent. Since his Return 
three days ago, I apply’d again and was 
put off until! the New Regulations of the 
army takes pos, which the General In- 
forms me will be in a few Days but as it is 
uncertain when I Shall obtain a Furlough, 
must beg leave to Request of your Excel- 
jency to order the Clothing (or a part), now 
in your State Store, to be sent to Camp for 
the 2d and 4th York Regt: for it is beyond 
Description to Conceive what the men Suf- 
fer, for want of Shoes, Stockings, Shirts, 
Breeches, and Hats. I have upwards of 
Seventy men unfit for Duty, ont, for want 
of the Articles of Clothing; 'wenty of 
which have no Breeches at all, so that they 
are obliged to take their Blankets to Cover 
their Nakedness, and as many without a 
Single Shirt, Stockings or Shoes; about 
Thirty fit for Duty; the Rest Sick or Lame, 
and God knows it wont be long before they 
will all be laid up, as the poor Fellows are 
obliged to fitch wood and water on their 


Backs, half a mile with bare legs in Snow 
or mud, 


A curious document is one having to do 
with the hounding of Tories. The paper is 
addressed to the Committee of the City and 
County of Albany, and is dated Feb. 26, 
1778: 


And so went on in the most abuseful 
manner that could be thought of, untill two 
of the Mob came with the Return of their 
Proceedings, as they said, which Return is 
enclosed, and shortly after the Committee 
was ordered not to come there any more to 
sit; and since that we are informed that 
they went round the Town that a | and 
when they found a Man, they would ask 
him if he was sworn and if he said no, 
then they swore that he was so big a Tory 
that the Regulars had no need to swear 
and he must be whipp’d; and then they 
would proceed on to another, and if he con- 
fessed he was sworn and thought the oath 
binding. then he must be flogged, and made 
the first flog the other. e next Con- 
fessed he was forced to take the oath of 
allegiance, But did not intend to keep it; 
neither had keep'd it; then they swore he 
must be flog; for not keeping his oath 
Caling him D—— pergurd villlon and Could 
not Be trusted; and so proceeded on in 
such a maner, I do begain to mention for 
the space of three days, all under the Spu- 
reous name of Liberty—if Such conduct is 
Liberty, then there will be many Torrys, 
and the more thinking part says if there is 
not a Speady Stop put to such procedings 
they will have the place, 

George Clinton's patriotism is not less 
manifest than is his farsightedness. Note 
a ‘letter written by him fn regard to pow- 
dermaking and addressed to the “‘ Hon'ble 
Henry Wisner, Esqr.” 

Poughkeepsie, 7th March, 1778. 

Sir; By the enclosed Copy of a Letter from 
the Board of War you will observe the 
great Pains taken by them to propagate 
the Knowledge of Powder making in the 
United States, and as you are Proprietor 
of the only Powder Mills now in this State, 
I have thought proper to direct Mons’t Fou- 
quett & Son to wait upon you and to Re- 
quest that you will take such Measures 
with them as will best Tend to acomplish 
the Designs of that Honorable Board. Any 
Moderate Drafts they may make for de- 
fraying their Travelling Expences while in 
this Statc, you will please to Honor, tak- 
ing their account & Receipts & the same 
shall be repaid you. 

The State Historian introduces to the 
reader M. Beaumarchais, and in a well 
written note gives a brief biography of this 
remarkable Frenchman. We ought never 
to forget the services rendered us by the 
writer of “The Marriage of Figaro.” We 
are inclined even to-day to ignore Beau- 
marchais. Mr. Hastings gives Beaumar- 
echais the fullest credit. 


‘ +? 
Bishop Hendrix’s Book.” 
Bishop Hendrix, beloved in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church all over the South and a 
brother of the Hon. Joseph G. Hendrix of 
this city, has written a book. It is not 
stranse that «a Bishop should write a book: 
But the theme and those to whom its ut- 
*PUBLIC PAVYETS OF GEORGE CLINTON, 
FIRST GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 1777- 
1795-1801-1804. Volume II. Published by tha 
Btatc cf New York as Appendix ‘'N,"’ Third 
Annual Report of the State Historian. New 
York and Albany: Wynkoop, Hallenbeck Com- 
pany, State Printers. 


*SKILLED LABOR FOR THE MASTER. 
+ Eugene R. Hendrix. - Nasbville, Tenn.: 
bee & Smith, §1.25. 


By 
Bar- 


volume after the giants of the past hav 
spoken with their trumpet notes of 
ing and encouragement? 


ance of religidus fervor and love for hu- 
manity glow in its pages. The author shows 
wide’ reading, good intellectual digestion, 
as well as a culture whose aim is spiritual 
and ethical beauty. If little men and little 
things, and much of the silly, common- 
place occupy too much of his thinking, at 
times there are well nigh flashes of genius, 
and as on the wings of a seraph he soars 
into spiritual heights or leads us into the 
holy of holies, and we are alone with God. 


In the first and second chapters of the 
book the Bishop deals with the necessity 
of an educated ministry. He fires broad- 
sides at that weak sentimentalism that ad- 
mits the ignorant and unqualified exhorter 
into the ranks of the Christian ministry. 
If the orator of Cicero's day needed to be 
equipped for his task with all knowledge 
and culture to make him equal to its im- 
perial demands, how much more the re- 
ligious teacher and pastor of this age. 


When the keenest intellects on the side of 
science and philosophy throw down the 
hostile challenge the pulpit has no place 
for untrained and intellectual weaklings. 
Too often a dangerous gift of gab or a 
knack at pious story telling has moved 
official bodies to ordain men whose shal- 
lowness has been all too quickly discov- 
ered. It is true there are notable excep- 
tions, but still the rule holds good. The 
scholarly and profound Dr. Kirk of Boston 
told Mr. Moody, then a young man in his 
church, that God wanted some silent mem- 
bers in the Church, and that he was evi- 
dently one of them. The Bishop’s words, 
evidently born of a deep personal experi- 
ence, may be read with profit by all: 


The noblest profession may be degraded 
by a low motive, while the humblest may 
be ennobled by a lofty one. In short, with- 
out the constant presence of a worthy 
motive, which ever seeks the best fruits in 
the field of science and learning to be 
shared by his clients, the professional man 
becomes a drudge and his work irksome. 
He lacks s mee with his own profes- 
sion and all other professions because he 
is no longer refreshed from the heights 
which belong in common to all the profes- 
sions. A scant stream can never become 
a millrace. It is the abundant life fed from 
the eternal snows that makes the great 
rivers of commerce. The man who tires of 
his profession is apt to be a stranger to 
that abundant life. 


The Bishop's book talk is good, but ex- 
ceedingly limited as to scope. In this he 
is the pedagogue, and his pupils the raw 
recruits of the Methodist Conference. So 
great were the opportunities here and so 
poorly has he improved them that it seems 
a pity. It is all very well to point out his 
tools to the novice. But having held up 
in previous chapters such high ideals for 
the striving of the professional man, and 
with such a wide horizon opening on the 
fteld of literature, it is a distinct disap- 
pointment to seg him passing by on the 
other side. Yet when he pauses to recom- 
mend the reading of Shakespeare and Sir 
Walter Scott we feel that he might have 
done much worse. One is just inclined to 
feel that the Bishop, with all his conquests 
and aspirations, has himself missed the 
flavor of literature. 

In the opinion of not a few, the semi- 
naries have spoiled not a few preachers be- 
cause of their lack of common sense and 
practical issues in their teachings. The 
lore of the books is all right. But the lore 
of humanity is greater still. Many a 
young minister has come forth from the 
halls of his seminary ignorant as a babe 
concerning the common, practical business 
relations that the minister and the Church 
must sustain to the world. 

It is in such chapters as “ The Sacrament 
of Suffering" and “ The Guest of God,” 
that the Bishop shines at his best. The 
delicacy of the thought and the purity of 
the language exhilarate as a chalice of 
rare wine. It is here that he reminds one, 
in the tender pathos of his utterance and 
its deep spiritual significance of the sainted 
Baker, author of ‘“ The Ten Theophantes " 
and “ His Majesty, Myself.” He lays stress 
on the fact that suffering is not always 
penalty, and the power to suffer is only 
measured by love. No man is King until 
he has found his sceptre through the con- 
flict of suffering. It is the triumph of 
suffering, the celestial crown of martyr- 
dom to call down the benediction of for- 
giveness and mercy upon the souls of those 
who have driven the iron shaft deepest 
into our hearts. 

But such are the inequalities of the book 
that when he begins to discuss the 
“Church of the Future,”’ all this is 
changed. Here he descends into the flat 
and the common place, although his talk 
is flavored with pious quotations from the 
sacred writings. Here the Bishop is dog- 
matic and not a little pugnacious. Doubt- 
less the author is something of an artist. 
He tries to paint a picture. But it lacks 
color and perspective—two very important 
elements in a_ painting. The Bishop's 


Church of the future looks remarkably like ' 
Methodist Church South, with the | 


the 
name painted out. He reminds one of the 
innkeeper and his sign of George IIL, 
whose portrait is in a certain novel of the 


day very much sought after. The Church ‘ 


uch astonished. It wil 
Bishop's Church. But he will be 


to 
a Bishop, it is certainly 
be taken in doses suit the 
CIS BE. MARSTEN. - 


In Defense of Big Words. 


‘To ‘The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In the issue of Taz SaTuRDAY ReviEw of 
July 21 you published an article by Mr. 
Vance, wherein a very sweeping attack is 
made upon what he terms the “ big word 
mania among scientists.” Mr. Vance ap- 
parently looks upon the philosophers as a 
sort of big-word trust, who endeavor to 
hoodwink the public with an unpronounce- 
able and distracting philosophical jargon. 

While he assails them collectively, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is arraigned and con- 
demned as being particularly offensive and 
presuming in his choice of words, Cer- 
tainly Mr. Vance must have written in 
Jest, for Mr. Spencer is without question 
one of the last to be charged with indulg- 
ing a mania for “ wild and whirling words.” 

A scientist must necessarily employ ab- 
stract terms to a certain extent. It is im- 
possible to expound scientific theories in 
{Le concrete—a disadvantage which the 
man of science must cope with. Mr. Vance 
didn’t take this fact into consideration. 
Writers who ‘chronicle small beer” 
haven't any difficulty in finding specific 
expressions with which to convey their 
ideas on a left-handed marriage, or what- 
ever their specialty happens to be. 

But this luxury is denied the scientist. 
The world of metaphysical speculation is 
an entirely different proposition. Writers 
of commonplace topics hardly ever find it 
necessary to tax their mental energy; 
Webster's unabridged contains sufficient 
ammunition with which to exploit their 
favorite theme. 

It is all very well for Mr. Vance to call 
attention to the greater forcibleness and 
economy of Saxon English. No one will 
dispute the fact that economy of the read- 
er’s attention is of fundamental importance 
-—hence the reason why Saxon English 
should be employed. However, if Mr. Vance 
will undertake to peruse the works of Mr. 
Spencer a little more judiciously he will 
note that where specific expressions are de- 
sirable generalizations are excluded. 

Finish and clearness of style are now con- 
ceded as being a common characteristic of 
scientific men. It is one of the most note- 
worthy features of the time. Mr. Spencer, 
Darwin, Prof. Huxley, and Prof. Tyndall 
have demonstrated conclusively their abil- 
ity to use the English language in a skill- 
ful and masterly fashion. 

F. GUNDERMAN. 

Union Hill, N. J.. Aug. 14, 1900. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The list of the works of James Fenimore 
Cooper, published at the request of a cor- 
respondent in THE Review of Aug, 11, was 
far from complete. In addition to his ro- 
mances, the names of which were given 
vith approximate’ accuracy, Cooper pub- 
lished several works, historical, biograph- 
ical, sociologic, cortroversial, and descrip- 
tive. His blographical romance ‘“ Ned 
Myers; or, A Life Before the Mast,” is 
shortly to be republished in a form to cor- 
respond with a popular edition of his nov- 
els. 

Among Cooper’s other works are A His- 
tory of the ‘United States Navy,” “ Lives 
of Distinguished American Naval Offi- 
cers,"’ “The Battle of Lake Erie,"’ ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Somers,’”’ ** The Chronicles 
of Cooperstovn,’’ ‘Gleanings in Europe 
ty an American,” six volumes composed 
of letters detailing experiences and obser- 
vations in England, France, and Germany: 
“The American Democrat; or, Hints on 


the Social and Civic Relations of the 
United States,” “Sketches cf Switzerland 
by an American," ‘ Notions of the Amer- 
icans Picked Up by a Traveling Bachelor,” 
“A Letter to His Countrymen,” being a 
reply to the author’s numerous and acrid 
critics. 

In his eulegy of Cooper delivered at a 
memorial meeting after the death of the 
novelist in 1851, William Cullen Bryant 
refers to a work entitled ‘A Residence in 
Eurcpe,” which 1 have not been able to 
find, but which may be identical with 
“ Gleanings in Europe.”” Bryant says that 
Copper was believed to have had a his- 
tory entitled “The Middle States of the 
Union” ready for the press at the time 
of his death, but that the manuscript could 
not be found among his literary effects. 
Bryant also alludes to a work called “ The 
Towns of Manhattan,"’ part of which had 
already been printed when the printed 
portion was burned. He adds that part 
of the manuscript was recovered, and that 
the work would be completed by one of 
Cooper's family. Apparently Bryant was 
misinformed, since the book does not ap- 
pear ever to have been issued. 

Students of the development of the Amer- 
ican Navy must always turn to Cooper's 
history as the basic work on the subject, 
and while what mer be classed as his 
soclologic works will hardly again com- 
mand a wide reading, they are well worth 
perusal as records of both the accurate 
and inaccurate observations and infer- 
ences of a strong, opinionated, honest, and 
not highly tactful man who loved his coun- 
try too much to flatter his countrymen. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 

New York, Aug. 14, 1900, 


A London Sale of Books. 


At a recent sale in London, including 
the Fulford Hal! Library, the more im- 
portant lots were the following: ‘‘ Memoirs 
and Proceedings of the Chemical Society 
of London from 1843 to 1900,"" £49; the Rev. 
R. Shaw's ‘History and Antiquities of 
Staffordshire,” 1708-1801, large, uncut copy, 
£14; Sir W. Dugdale’s * Monasticon Angli- 
canum,” 1817-80, edited by Caley, Ellis, 
and Bandinel, with the “ History of &t. 


Paul’s Cathedral,’ edited by Ellis, nine 
yolumes, £18 10s.; John Tigon’s “A New 


We published on Wednesday 
three books of widely diversified 
nature. For instance, 


Whilomville Stories 


by the late Stephen Crane, rep- 
gm ee author at his best. 
dis peculiar power is here es 
cially graphic in the delineation 
of boys. Their unconsciously 
funny ideas of life, and their own 
immensely important relation 
thereto, are depicted with that 
stark truth and almost clairvoy- 
ant visualization for which Crane 
has become famous. 


From these stories of boy life 
to such a volume as 


Russia Against India 


by Archibald Ross Colquhoun, 
author of “ Chinain Transforma- 
tion,” isalongflight. Inthis book 
Mr. Colquhoun has ‘dealt in 
readable vein with matters of 
current international interest. He 
describes with entertaining skill 
the strange country and people 
of Central Asia from facts gath- 
ered during his own residence in 
“forbidden” lands; and covers 
such large subjects as Russia’s 
advance into Central Asia, and 
“ The Defence of India” by the 
British. He speaks with authority. 


© . . 


The startling nature of the new 
book about spirit phenomena, 


From India to 
the Planet Mars, 


translated from the French of 
Prof. Théodore Flournoy by 
Daniel B. Vermilye of the Co- 
lumbia University Library, is al- 
ready a town topic, and the 
vogue of the work _ started 
before its publication. Why? 
Because here is a book whose 
contents tax the average reader’s 
credulity, and whose fruth ts 
vouched for by eminent scien- 
tific authority. Prof. Flournoy’s 
standing as Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, commands the re- 
spect of the world; and his five 
years’ experiments with “ the 
Geneva Medium,” Heléne Smith, 
in which he was aided by his fel- 
low-professors, are here related in 
full. In her trances Heléne 
Smith lives in ancient India, or 


in the planet Mars. She speaks 


and writes a Martian language, 
and describes Martian scenery ! 
She is not learned, yet in her 
trances possesses historical knowl- 
edge which under normal condi- 
tions she lacks. 


Whilomvile Stories. _IIl., Cloth, $1.50. 
Russia Against India. Cloth, $1.50. 
From India to the Planet Mars, $1.50. 





————= 


Harper & Brothers, 


Publishers. 


Book of 


Drawings, Containing Several 
Sortes of Iron Worke as Gates,” &c., ob- 
long folio, 1603, with twenty fine plates, 
very rare, £20 Ss.; ‘‘ Epitome in Divae Par- 
thenices Mariae Historiam ab Alberto 
Durero Norico,” 1511, with nineteen fine 
full-page woodcuts, £14 15s.; S. Richard- 
son's ‘** Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded,’’ 1741, 
first edition, £21; O. Manning’s and W. 
Bray's “ History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey,” 1804-14, large paper 
copy, £15 5s.; E. B. Browning's ‘ Prome- 
theus Bound,” translated from the Greek 
of Aeschylus, and miscellaneous poems, 
18383, a fine copy of the extremely rare 
first edition in the original boards, £14; O. 
Goldsmith's ‘The Vicarof Wakefield,’’ 1817, 
with twenty-four designs by Rowlandson, 
colored, #7 12s., and the following presenta- 
tion copies with autograph inscriptions 
from A. C. Swinburne to the Rev. Dr. 
Grosart, all first editions and in the orig- 
inal cloth: “Songs of Springtide,’’ 1880, ¥ 
1Zs.; ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” 1881, £5 15s.; “ Tris- 
tram of I 1882, £5 17s.; ‘‘ A Cent- 
ury of Roundels,” 1883, £6 12s.; “‘ Marino 
Faliero,”’ 1885, £5 17s.; * Locrine,’’ 1887, £6; 
“A Study of Ben Jonson,’’ 1889, £6 

and “The Tale of Balen,”’ 1896, £ lis. 





